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COAST GUARDSMEN 
SALVAGE JAP BIKE 


Hundreds of bicycles were 
found by U.S. invaders of 
Kwajalein Atoll, in the Mar- 
shall Islands. Photo shows a 
Coast Guardsman, who helped 
to man the landing craft, 
astride one of the Jap bikes. 
(Offieral U.S. Coast Guard 
photo from Harris & Ewing.) 
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Executive and Legislative Branches 


‘| “HE growing struggle between 
the President and Congress 
over home front policies 

reached a climax of bitterness with 

President Roosevelt’s sharply-word- 

ed veto of the $2,315,000,000 tax 

bill passed by Congress. 

The President denounced the bill 
as providing “relief not for the needy 
but for the greedy.” He said it was 
“wholly ineffective’ and that the 
dangers of inflation require a bill 
calling for greater civilian sacrifices. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky, in a dramatic speech 
from the Senate floor, promptly re- 
plied that the President’s veto mes- 
sage was an insult to members of 
Congress, and then announced his 
resignation as majority leader of 
the Democrats in the Senate. Mem- 
bers of both parties rushed to con- 
gratulate. him for his “declaration 
of independence.” 

The next day the House of Rep- 
resentatives overrode the veto 299 
to 95, with a margin of 36 votes 
more than the necessary two-thirds. 
At‘the same time Senate Democrats 
unanimously accepted Senator 
Barkley’s resignation and _ then 
unanimously re-elected him ma- 
jority leader. Later the Democrats 
joined Senate Republicans in over- 
riding the President’s veto, 72 to 14. 

Senator Barkley was first elected 
Majority leader by a scant one-vote 
Margin in 1937, after President 
Roosevelt had personally expressed 
a preference for him over the late 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi. 
Senator Barkley usually had been 
a staunch supporter of the Presi- 
dent’s program, a fact which made 
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WASHINGTON 


Senate Leader Barkley’s Break with President 
Dramatizes Growing Conflict Between 
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Cargill in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


The Question Is Who Is Spanking Whom? 


his break with the President all the 
more dramatic. 

Some Democratic Senators said 
that the unanimous re-election of 
Senator Barkley meant that he 
would become “a Congressional 
leader’—representing them—rather 
than “fa White House leader’’—rep- 
resenting merely the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. Asked what change 
there would be, Senator Barkley 
said he would not comment until 
“the old leader” had conferred with 
“the new leader.” 


Threat of a Deadlock 


Observers said the “new leader” 
would have difficult days ahead 
with the split between the Presi- 
dent and Congress threatening to 
become wider each day. The great- 
est danger foreseen was that the 
struggle might result in a dead- 
lock which would stall the passage 
of bills needed to “hold the line” 
against inflation and support the 
war effort. 

In an attempt to soothe wounded 
feelings on Capitol Hill, President 
Roosevelt sent a friendly telegram 
to Senator Barkley. The President 
urged the Senator not to resign, 
and said he had not meant to at- 
tack the honesty of members of 
Congress. He added that if Senator 
Barkley did resign he hoped the 
Democratic caucus would unani- 
mously re-elect him. 

Replying to the President’s tele- 
gram, the Majority Leader said he 
hoped that “this incident may bring 
the executive and legislative de- 
partments closer together in fullest 
cooperation so that we may end this 


terrible war at the earliest possible 
moment. .. .” The letter indicated 
that the bitterness shown in his 
speech had disappeared. 

Both supporters and opponents of 
the Administration apparently were 
in agreement that the “Barkley in- 
cident” may do the President and 
Congress much good by clearing the 
air. Some predicted that if future 
messages were sent to Congress 
they would be in a different tone. 
Some observers consider the inci- 
dent a symptom of a deep-lying 
conflict of governmental theories. 

Leading up to the latest clash 
were three blunt messages and two 
blistering vetoes from the President. 
All of them called for more drastic 
action by Congress to support the 
war effort. 

First was President Roosevelt’s 
annual message to Congress out- 
lining a five-point program to 
strengthen the home front. (See 
February 7-12 issue.) 

A day later the President sent 
his budget message again demand- 
ing greater sacrifice from civilians 
and insisting that the tax bill should 
raise $10,500,000,000 in new reve- 
nue. 

Next came a demand that Con- 
gress pass a soldiers’-vote law using 
a simplified Federal ballot rather 
than letting the individual states 
handle the problem in their own 
way. He denounced the Eastland- 
Rankin “states’ rights” bill as “a 
fraud on the soldiers and sailors 
and marines. .. .” Many Congress- 
men resented the tone of this mes- 
sage. But public opinion appeared 
to support the President’s position, 












and the controversy dragged on in 
a conference committee. 

Then in February came the Pres- 
ident’s veto of a bill extending the 
life of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. He objected to the bill be- 
cause it contained a clause (“rider’’) 
banning the use of food subsidies 
by the CCC. He insisted that these 
subsidies were needed to assure the 
farmer a fair price for his crops 
while keeping down the cost of food. 
(See November 29, 1943, issue.) 

Although the House had passed 
the anti-subsidy bill by almost a 
2-1 majority, it failed by 26 votes 
to get the two-thirds majority net- 
essary to override the President’s 
veto. Congress then prepared to 
pass a new bill reviving the CCC. 
Aside from its cost-of-food subsi- 
dies, the CCC handles important 
Government crop loans to farmers 
and other price-support programs 
for crops. 

Another attempt to ban subsidies 
is expected when Congress takes up 
the bill to extend the life of the 
Office of Price Administration and 
the present price-control law be- 
yond June 30. Subsidy foes are ex- 
pected to put an anti-subsidy rider 
on this bill in the hope that the 
President would not want to kill 
the whole price-control program by 
vetoing the bill. 


The Tax Controversy 


Finally, came the President’s veto 
of the tax bill, which caused Senator 
Barkley to rebel. Reminding Con- 
gress that he had urged a $10,500,- 
000,000 tax bill, the President re- 
marked that “persons prominent in 
our national life have stated that 
my figure was too low.” This evi- 
dently referred to Wendell L. Will- 
kie, Republican leader, who urged 
an increase of $16,000,000,000. 

The President disputed Congres- 
sional estimates of the amount of 
money that the tax bill would raise. 
“More specifically,” he said, “the 
bill purports to provide $2,100,000,- 
000 in new revenues. At the same 
time it cancels out automatic in- 
creases in the Social Security tax 
which would yield $1,100,000,000. 
In addition, it grants relief from ex- 
isting taxes which would cost the 
Treasury at least $150,000,000 and 
possibly more. 

The complexity of the present tax 
laws raised a sore point in the dis- 
pute, “The nation will readily un- 
derstand,” the President said, “that 
it is not the fault of the Treasury 
that the income-tax payers are 
flooded with forms to fill out which 
are so complex that even certified 


public accountants cannot interpret 
them.” 

In his reply to the veto message, 
Senator Barkley contended that 
“Congress is to blame for these 
complexities to the extent, and only 
to the extent, that it accepted the 
advice of the Treasury Depart- 
niet... x7 

Probably the sharpest disagree- 
ment between the President and 
Congress was over the increase in 
Social Security taxes scheduled to 
take effect March 1. Under the 
present law the collections from 
employers and employees for old- 
age benefits would go up from 1 per 
cent each to 2 per cent. The Presi- 
dent insisted that to “freeze” the 
Social Security taxes would reduce 
the new revenue raised by the tax 
bill to less than $1,000,000,000. 
Senator Barkley strongly disputed 
this view. He said that Social Se- 
curity funds were not revenue, that 
they were merely loaned to the 
Treasury, and are “no more to be 
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Chicago Sun 


The End of the Bear Hunt 


regarded as income in the Treasury 
than the money obtained by the 
sale of War Bonds.” 

Treasury and Social Security 
Board officials agree that these taxes 
are not income in the sense that 
other tax collections are. But they 
say Social Security taxes do pro- 
vide money for financing the war 
without borrowing from the banks. 
These officials also argue that an in- 
crease in Social Security taxes is 
needed to build up reserves for fu- 
ture pension payments, and to 
“hold the line” against inflation. 

The President’s veto — the first 
Presidential veto of a tax bill in 
U. S. history—brought angry charges 
that he was invading the powers of 


ecutive department threatens to 
overshadow the legislative (Con- 
gress) and the judiciary (courts) 
and upset the “balance of powers” 
which the “founding fathers” estab- 
lished in 1787. 


The Veto Power 


The New York Times commented 
that under the Constitution it is 
Congress that is given the power 
“to lay and collect taxes.” But this 
does not mean that the President 
has no right to interfere, it added. 
The Constitution also says (Art. I, 
Sec. 7, Par. 2): “Every bill which 
shall have passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, shall, 
before it becomes a law, be pre- 
sented to the President of the Unit- 
ed States... .” This statement on 
the veto power of the President, 
adds the Times, does not make any 
exception for tax bills. 

The Times then goes on to say 
that the “objections to the Presi- 
dent’s course in the present case are 
of a different kind.” It adds that the 
President first asked Congress for 
$16,000,000,000 in additional tax 
revenue without recommending 
ways to raise it. Later the Treasury 
submitted a $10,500,000,000 tax 
program to Congress, which was 
immediately turned down by lead- 
ers of the President’s own party. 
The Treasury tax program, the 
Times said, called for higher levies 
on the upper-income groups al- 
though figures proved that most of 
the new income was in the hands 
of low-income war workers. De- 
mands were made for a sales tax to 
reach this low-income group, but 
the President and the Treasury op- 
posed it as unfair to wage earners. 

“A sound tax program,” the Times 
concludes, “can be achieved only by 
a cooperative relationship between 
the President and Congress.” 

Other observers believe _ that 
executive - legislative cooperation 
would be improved if Congress 
modernized its law-making machin- 
ery. (See January 10-15, issue.) 
They cite, for example, Congress’ 
methods of handling taxation and 
spending bills. The Ways and Meahs 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee, which write tax bills, 
work independently of the House 
and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees, which decide how much money 
is to be spent and for what. Critics 
believe these four committees should 


be consolidated into a Joint Fiseal © 


Committee to guide taxing and 
spending policies. 
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Congress. The President’s critics” 
long have contended that the ex- = 
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FRANCE: 





Her time has come 


French National Committee and Assembly, with 
Help of Underground, Prepares for Invasion Day 


“ E have plenty of only one thing 

— hope.” In a smuggled letter, 
a French woman thus summarizes con- 
ditions in present-day France. For her, 
hope has to take the place of food, heat, 
clothing, and husband. 

The French love good food. But now 
the one “big” daily meal consists of 
rutabaga and leek soup, dandelion salad 
without olive oil, and some chestnuts. 
Since the Germans slaughtered nine- 
tenths of France’s cattle, a Frenchman 
is lucky to get an inch-square piece of 
meat once a week. If he has 7,000 
francs, he perhaps can buy a ham on 
the German black market. Since March 
1 milk has been doled out to infants 
under 12 months old. There are few 
chickens or eggs; only three lumps of 
sugar a day, since the Germans turn 
beet-sugar into alcohol; no fat or oil; 
and little wheat. 

The French love good clothes, too. 
But France’s famed textile mills have 
been dismantled, and the most stylish 
garment today is a patchwork dress 
made out of living room curtains. Every- 
one goes barelegged and clumps around 
on wooden soles. For no price can you 
buy hairpins, string, thread, needles, 
soap, or a toothbrush. 

The French love their farms. But now 
there is no fertilizer, no fuel for trac- 
tors, and the huge Percheron horses are 
dragging German guns. 

The French love “la famille.” But now 
there are few intact families in France. 
Many a wife has a husband in a war 
prisoners’ camp in Germany, and a son 
in a German war factory. Out of 
France’s original 40 millions, 1% million 
are emaciated war prisoners and 3,900,- 
000 are slave laborers in Germany. Now 
all men from 16 to 60 are supposed to 
register for labor. 

The French love thrift. But there is 
no French business, no saving now. 
France has to pay Germany 400,000,- 
000 francs a day for the upkeep of the 
German occupation army. This is three 
times as much as the average national 
peacetime budget. With these francs 
the Nazis have “bought” the majority 
of shares in all important industries and 


= s in France. 


This Free French Com- 
mando fights Nazis 
on the Italian fronf* 
with a British unit 


The French love freedom, especially 
of speech. Now they do not talk for 
fear of being overheard by spies. They 
are banned from their streets after 8 
p.m., their clubs are closed. Thou- 
sands of French-men and women have 
died in concentration camps as “politi- 
cally undesirable (anti-German) civil- 
ians.” Every move the French make is 
watched by France’s new gauleiter, 
Francois Darnand. Darnand, former 
Marseille owner of a storage firm and 
a district leader of the fascist group, Les 
Cagoulards (“The Hooded Ones”), is 
Secretary for the Maintenance of Pub- 
lic Order, As such he eclipses Laval and 
Pétain and runs France for the Germans 
through terrorism. Germany has given 
up trying to get France to collaborate. 
Darnand heads a new French Gestapo 
of 50,000 gunmen and former convicts. 
which rounds up those suspected of sup- 
porting the Allies and brings them be 
fore hand-picked courts whose verdict 
always is “Guilty.” 


“The Year of Shame” 


Yet, because they have hope, the 
French resist. Frenchmen know that 
their defeat of 1940 was caused to a 
large extent by weakness, dissension 
and treachery inside France. The French 
government asked for what turned out 
to be the costliest armistice in history, 
and the Parliament abandoned its repub- 
lican traditions by giving aged Marshal 
Pétain the power-to govern as he saw 
fit. He had always disliked the Third 
Republic. So he governed as a dictator, 
disbanded the Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate, stifled the press, changed the 
French motto “Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity” to “Toil, Family, Country.” “My 
government,” he declared, “is not to be 
based on the false idea of the equality 
of man, on useless electoral represen- 
tation.” : 

Most of the French army and navy 















Three Lions 


supported Pétain because he was their 
commanding officer; most businessmen 
did because if they did not their stores 
were boycotted, their ration cards re- 
fused. But the average civilian was 
quickly disillusioned about the Vichy 
government. And Marshal Pétain did 
three things that Frenchmen could not 
stomach: he began persecution of Jews, 
he abandoned Alsace and Lorraine to 
Germany, and he organized the Legion 
of Veterans, whose members obtained 
better food and travel conditions in ex- 
change for carrying out German orders. 


Resistance Rises 


Resistance began, at first passively. 
he French ignored the Germans, made 
a point of saluting anyone wearing the 
Jewish Star of David. They tripped Ger- 
mans in subways, cut the cross of Lor- 
raine in German coats, drowned out 
German brass bands by “coughing fits.” 
When German newsreels flashed on, 
French moviegoers pulled out books 
and began reading. 

By 1941 the Axis seemed to be win- 
ning the war. The Germans invaded 
Russia and reached the gates of Mos- 
cow; the Japanese attacked Pearl Har- 
bor. Confused as they were, however, 
the French began to form an under- 
ground. Resistance centered around la- 
bor’s Trade Union Council — banned 
by Vichy — and around the universities. 
Workers and intellectuals were joined 
by many of the aristocracy, the bour- 
geoisie, and the village clergy — groups 
which since the French revolution had 
been antagonistic. Patriots met secretly 
to listen to the Free French broadcasts 
from London and to mimeograph under- 
ground papers which today have a cir- 
culation of 600,000. In the Occupied 
Zone a movement spread to conceal 
British parachutists and to pass along 
escaping British prisoners and aviators. 
The German attack upon Russia brought 


into the underground French commun- 
ists —-men and women who for years 
had been trained in sabotage and secret 
communications. 

Patriots now merged into two main 
groupings: Liberté and Combat. Work- 
ing under a master plan for sabotage 
directed by skilled engineers, they 
wrecked railroad yards, derailed Ger- 
man troop trains, blew up power plants, 
and finished destroying factories dam- 
aged by Allied bombers. In 1943, 
French partisans in the mountains of 
Savoie began guerrilla warfare against 
Vichy militia and German armored 
units. The Underground is now believed 
to number 100,000 trained soldiers and 
40,000,000 civilian reservists. In March, 
1943, a National Council of the Under- 
ground was formed. It recognized de 
Gaulle’s National Committee as the 
provisional government of France, and 
elected a chief whom de Gaulle pro- 
claimed a member of the Committee in 
London. 

When the Allied and Free French 
armies freed North Africa, the National 
Committee moved to Algiers. At first the 
Committee was weak, hampered by lack 
of Anglo-U. S. recognition and by in- 
ternal disagreements between its co- 
chairmen — General de Gaulle, man of 
change, and General Giraud, man of 
tradition. 

Then the voice of the French under- 
ground made itself heard. Underground 
delegates escaped to Algiers, fusing 
“France inside” with “France outside.” 
They reported that “the French people 
are expecting this war of liberation to 
destroy all Fascists, warmongers, and 
tyrants. They are hoping with passionate 
eagerness that a true democracy will 
be built up.” They approved de Gaulle’s 
uncompromising subbornness as proof 
that he is no Allied puppet. 

Underground leaders were appointed 
to the Board of the National Commit- 
tee, including Francois de Menthon, 
now Commissioner of Justice, and André 
Philip, now Commissioner of Interior. 
Giraud “resigned” as co-chairman to 
become commander in chief of the 
U. S.-equipped French armies now 
fighting so capably in Italy. Above all, 
the Consultative Assembly was formed 
on September 17, 1943. 


The Consultative Assembly 


The Assembly at first was composed 
of 40 representatives of resistance in- 
side France, 12 representatives of re- 
sistance outside France, 20 members 
of Parliament (Senate and Chamber), 
and several delegates from freed terri- 
tories such as Corsica. Since then the 
Assembly has been increased to 102 
members, including spokesmen for every 
major political party and delegates 
from trade unions. It began as an ad- 
visory body with no legislative or ex- 
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The death of “la Patrie’ brought bitter tears to these French men and 


women as they watched the Nazis march in to enslave their homeland. . 


ecutive authority. The National Com- 
mittee was bound to consult it on only 
one subject —the budget. Yet the As- 
sembly soon turned out to be a minia- 
ture Parliament, whose wishes have de- 
termined the actions of the National 
Committee. One of the Assembly’s first 
acts was to draw up statutes protecting 
it from National Committee pressure or 
purges. When the most crucial prob- 
lem facing Frenchmen arose — the prob- 
lem of organizing France during and 
after invasion — the National Commit- 
tee and the Assembly both suggested 
different plans, and the Assembly’s plan 
was the one that won. 

This plan provides that, as rapidly 
as France is freed, the National Com- 
mittee and Assembly will be enlarged 
by two members from each French de- 
partment (state), one member to be 
chosen by local resistance groups, the 
other by the political parties as repre- 
sented by the former members of Par- 
liament now sitting in the Assembly. 
When two-thirds of France, plus Paris, 
are liberated, the Assembly is to be 
replaced by a provisional national As- 
sembly composed equally of delegates 
chosen by resistance groups and by 
political parties. To this Assembly the 
National Committee will surrender its 
power (and de Gaulle will resign), 
whereupon the Assembly will choose a 
Chief of Government (perhaps de 
Gaulle), who will form a Cabinet. The 
Assembly will supervise the budget and 
plan revisions of the French constitu- 
tion to prevent the repeated cabinet 
crises which so weakened the Third Re- 
public. A final constituent Assembly will 
be chosen by direct vote (women taking 
part for the first time) within a year 
after the liberation of all France. 


The Committee and Assembly are 
now trying to solve several other vital 
problems. 


Problems for the Government 


1. The Communists. In the Assembly 
are some members who were support- 
ed by French labor before 1940 and 
were members of the Socialist-Commu- 
nist Popular French government, under 
which France suffered a chaotic period 
of political riots and crippling strikes. 
These delegates insist that de Gaulle 
include Communists on the National 
Committee, giving them the portfolios 
of Information and Production. Since 
the Communists opposed France's wt 
effort before 1941, de Gaulle hesitat« 
to grant their request. 

2. Colonies. Under pressure from the 
Assembly, de Gaulle freed Syria and 
Lebanon of their French mandates, but 
he still faces rising unrest among the 
Arab majorities in Algeria (a constitu- 
tional part of France), and in Tunisia 
and Morocco (mandates). Arab lead- 
ers hope to form an Arab empire. They 
resent General de Gaulle’s restora- 
tion of the Cremieux decree, allowing 
Jews in Algeria to become French citi- 
zens. (Arabs, most of whom are illiter- 


ate, must first pass education tests). To . 


offset this unrest, de Gaulle grant- 
ed full citizenship to thousands of Mos- 
lems in Algeria and increased the pro- 
portion of Moslems in local councils. 
3. Purging Vichy. The French under- 
ground claims France is violently op- 
posed to all collaborationists, past oF 
present, in or out of France. De Gaulle 
has agreed to set up a “purification 
commission” to root out Vichyites and 
traitors. Many army and navy officers 
(Concluded on pagel9) 
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The Third French Republic 


“Born and died in military defeat 
suffered at the hands of German 
armies, 1870-1940.” Those might well 
be the words inscribed on the tombstone 
of the Third French Republic. But these 
words, while stating a fact, would not 
explain the fall of the republic in 1940. 
The collapse of France was not caused 
by Nazi violence alone, France suf- 
fered from many internal weaknesses 
which made her fatally vulnerable to 
the mechanized Nazi power. 

Ever since the French Revolution of 
1789 the country was divided into two 
Frances bitterly hostile to each other. 
One France was composed of people 
who believed in the trinity of liberty, 
equality, fraternity. The other was made 
up of people who worshipped the trin- 
ity of monarchy, army, church. All 
through the nineteenth century these 
two Frances were in conflict, now one 
the victor, now the other. 

Under the Third Republic some of 
the ablest army officers and other prom- 
inent persons were royalist in sympathy. 
They found it hard to put spirit into the 
fight for a political system which they 
hated. They were not pro-German and 
not necessarily pro-fascist. But they 
were anti-Republic. To this group the 
clever propaganda of Hitler’s agents 
sounded more attractive than did, for 
example, the demands of French trade- 
union leaders for shorter hours and more 
pay. 

Many Frenchmen, also, were angry at 
the republic for the separation of 
church and state in the early years of 
the twentieth century. They wanted the 
government to pay clerical salaries and 
they wanted the church to have great- 
er political influence. 


Political Tugs of War 


. Another French weakness was the 
character of the constitutional laws of 
1875. These were adopted by a national 
assembly which had been elected to 
make peace after the Franco-Prussian 
War. The assembly actually contained 
twice as many monarchists as republi- 
cans. But the royalists were divided in 
support of two candidates, neither of 
whom could get a majority. 

After several years of bickering, it 
was decided to establish a- temporary 
constitutional set-up by the passage of 
three “organic” laws. These could be 
repealed after the monarchists had set- 
tled their differences. But then, by force 
of circumstances, this sketchy and sup- 
posedly temporary set-up remained the 
constitution of France for 65 years. 

Republican France had few political 
parties with a definite organization, 
party funds, and conventions, Instead, 

















Press Association 


A dining car has become the symbol of both victory and defeat for France, 
for in it two armistices were signed: Victory in 1918, defeat in 1940. 


it had numerous political “groups.” Usu- 
ally there were from ten to fifteen such 
groups in each house of parliament. 
Hence it was almost impossible for any 
one of the group to command a majority. 
All cabinets therefore had to be based 
on blocs or coalitions. 

When even one group deserted the 
coalition, it became necessary to form 
a new cabinet. That was why France 
had such rapid and frequent changes 
of ministries. The average life of a 
French cabinet was little more than six 
months. There were 103 ministerial re- 
organizations in 65 years! This kind of 
thing led many Frenchmen to demand a 
“disciplined,” or totalitarian, system of 
government. 

Another cause of the French collapse 
was the influence of the Bolshevik revo- 
lution in Russia. France was the heaviest 
loser when the Bolsheviks in 1918 re- 
pudiated all foreign debts. This circum- 
stance, plus the early Bolshevik at- 
tacks on private property and on re- 
ligion, aroused the katred of many in- 
fluential French people. They were 
filled with a dread of communism and 
a readiness to do almost anything to 
prevent a Bolshevik upheaval in France. 


The Nazis Played on Fear 


The formation of a Franco-Soviet al- 
liance in 1935 and the sympathy of the 
Blum government for the Spanish Loy- 
alists in 1936 turned the fear of these 
men and women into terror. In this 
emotional state they listened willingly 
to the honeyed words of Nazi agents. 
The Germans apparently convinced 
them that only a totalitarian French re- 





gime cooperating with Nazi Germany 
could save them from the loss of all 
they held dear. According to the testi- 
mony of the American observers Edgar 
A. Mowrer and Colonel William J. Don- 
ovan, many French army officers adopt- 
ed the attitude: “if there must be war, 
then let it be against the Bolsheviks.” 

A further French weakness was the 
existence of a national psychology of 
defense. The people had fallen under 
the spell of the published views of the 
high command. These views held that 
the country was entirely safe behind 
the great Maginot Line. 

The dominant French generals be- 
lieved that they had beaten Germany 
in World War I by “wearing her down.” 
Hence they decided that the wearing- 
down process would once again be suc- 
cessful. A few leaders realized that this 
belief was unfounded. Among the skep- 
tics were de Gaulle, the soldier, and 
Reynaud, the civilian. But the experts 
disregarded or laughed at their opinions 
until it was too late. 

Finally the French nation between 
1919 and 1939 enjoyed a condition of 
relatively good times. She was less af- 
fected than any other great state by 
the world depression. She was enriched 
by lavish tourist spendings. She had 
an almost even balance of industry and 
agriculture. She wanted only to be left 
alone while her people grew rich, Un- 
fortunately more and more her people 
came to measure success by financial 
standards. They took a cynical attitude 
toward spiritual things. And such a state 
of affairs once more was grist to the 
mill of Nazi agents and sympathizers. 
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The New Supreme Court 


GREAT deal has been said in the 

press lately about the “quarreling 
and bickering” going on among the nine 
members of the Supreme Court. 

The truth of the matter is that this 
dissension is far less spectacular than 
the publicity which it has received 
would indicate. What is not fully ap- 
preciated by the public is that these 
conflicting personalities and opinions are 
proof of the vitality-and good health of 
the highest court in the land. 

The Court is no longer composed of 
“nine old men,” as its critics used to 
call them. President Roosevelt has ap- 
pointed seven of the present nine mem- 
bers. They are comparatively young 
men in terms of Supreme Court age. 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone and 
Justice Owen J. Roberts were on the 
Court before Mr. Roosevelt took office. 
The others — Justices Hugo L. Black, 
Stanley F. Reed, William O. Douglas, 
Frank Murphy, Robert H. Jackson, 
Felix Frankfurter and Wiley Rutledge 
— have been appointed by Mr. Roose- 
velt in that order. These appointees 
cannot be neatly catalogued, but natur- 
ally they have been, on the whole, 
friendly to the economic program of the 
New Deal. 

Justice Frankfurter was an early 
Roosevelt adviser, Justice Black was a 
New Deal Senator, Justice Douglas was 
a militant chairman of the SEC. Both 
Justices Murphy and Jackson were in 
the Cabinet as Attorney General at 
different times. Justice Reed was Solici- 
tor General. In fact Justice Rutledge is 
the only new member who was on the 
Federal judiciary before being elevated 
to the Supreme Court. 

Thus it is difficult to pin labels on 
the differences which are appearing 
among the members. A justice reading 
a majority decision at one of the Mon- 
day sessions.of the Court may offer a 
minority decision the following week. 
Nevertheless, we can begin to see cer- 
tain trends. 

We can classify the justices roughly 
on their decisions to date. On this basis 
Chief Justice Stone and Justice Roberts 
stand somewhat together and to the 
right of center. Justices Douglas, Black, 
Murphy and Rutledge may be blocked 
together as representing a distinct left- 
of-center viewpoint, with their accent 
on humanitarian rather than property 
rights. This leaves Frankfurter, Jackson 
and Reed somewhat in the middle. 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


These last three, particularly Frank- 
furter, evince a legalistic approach to 
the cases under review. They are by 
no means conservative but they want to 
stick to the letter of the Constitution. As 
time passes, the cleavages now appear- 
ing will probably be increasingly evi- 
dent, It is already possible to venture a 
guess as to how the Court will divide 
on basic principles. 

First, we must realize that during the 
early years of the depression and more 
recently in the war period, there has 
been no serious attempt to hold to the 
letter of the Constitution. 

Now it is the Court’s chief task to up- 
hold and interpret the Constitution. 
That is why eventually, after the eco- 
nomic emergency of the depression had 
passed, the Court got around to invali- 
dating the NRA and the AAA. Today 
there are other similar questions in- 
volving newer agencies of Government, 
which are bound to come up for review. 

One question is whether the Courts 
or the Congress should have the final 
say in regard to the powers of these 
agencies. Strict Constitutionalists like 
Justice Frankfurter will undoubtedly 
want to “go back to the Constitution.” 
Sharing this view will probably be 
Chief Justice Stone, Justices Roberts, 
Reed, and possibly Jackson. On the 
other side will be Douglas, Murphy, 


Frankfurter. Standing: Jackson, 








Douglas, 


oe HINGTON 


Black, probably supported by Rutledge. 
These jurists believe that social trends 
in a dynamic society must be recog- 
nized by the Court. They also tend to 
believe that Congress, not the Courts, 
expresses the final will of the people. 

A vitally important body of cases is 
now reaching the Court through the 
interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution. All sorts of private activities 
have been opened up to Federal control. 
Prices, securities, nearly every kind of 
business operation, may now be covered 
by the interstate commerce clause. 
Among the questions to which the 
Court must find answers are: what curbs 
may be set upon this interstate com- 
merce authority; and who will draw 
the boundary line for this authority — 
the Courts or Congress? 

Justice Frankfurter sums up one 
viewpoint when he recently said in the 
course of a decision: “Who ultimately 
determines the ways of regulation is 
the decisive aspect in the public super- 
vision of privately owned utilities, . . 
It was decided more than 50 years ago 
that the final say under the Constitu- 
tion lies with the judiciary and not with 
the legislature.” 

Against this view Justices Black and 
Murphy have already officially ex- 
pressed their dissent. Thus the stage is 
set for a most interesting period in our 
judicial history. The tenure of the mem- 
bers of the Court is for life. They are 
not subject to the weather-vane vicissi- 
tudes of politics. Yet it is likely that 
now, as in the past, the Court will bear 
out Mr. Dooley’s adage: “The flag fol- 
lows the dollar sign and the Supreme 
Court follows the election returris.” 





Harris & Ewing 


THE SUPREME COURT. Seated: Reed, Roberts, Stone (Chief Justice), Black, 


Murphy, and _ Rutledge. 
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F they were superimposed on the 

U. S., the 600-odd coral, volcanic 
Caroline Islands would stretch from 
Baltimore to Denver. Yet their aggre- 
gate area is one-third less than that of 
Rhode Island. To the west lie jagged 
Palau, a seabase, and fertile Yap. To 
the east lie mountainous Ponape, the 





largest island, with six excellent har- 
bors, and forested Kusaie. In the center 
lies fabled Truk, key bastion of the 
Japanese South Pacific defense and 
Japan’s Pearl Harbor. 

Until last month, Truk was thought 
impregnable. But on February 17 the 
U. S. Central Pacific fleet sailed to Truk 


unopposed, blasted its defenses, sank 23 
Japanese ships and destroyed 201 
planes. Forecasting further major at- 
tacks in the Carolines, U. S. troops 
seized Eniwetok in’ the western Mar- 
shalls, 750 miles from Truk, while 
bombers smashed Saipan in the Mari- 
annas, 1300 miles from Tokyo. 








EADERS in Britain and the United 

States are anxiously; studying the 
problems our nations will face at the 
“outbreak” of peace. 

These problems take the form of 
questions which deeply concern you 
and your family: 

You may enter the army soon. But 
when the war ends will you find a job 
waiting? Or will you be able to go back 
to school and finish your education? 

Your father, or other members of 
your family, may be working in a war 
plant — more than 17,000,000 Ameri- 
cans were so employed in 1943. What 
will happen to them when the war is 
over and war industries shut down? 
Will they be able to get jobs in peace- 
time industry? 

Maybe your family lives on a farm. 
If so, will farm prices remain high 
enough for your family to make a com- 
fortable living and pay its debts? Or 
will farm prices slump disastrously as 
they did in the 1920s and ’30s? 


The Job Ahead of Us 


When World War I ended there was 
a brief period of poor business. Then 
there was a postwar boom lasting from 
April, 1919, to August, 1920. After that, 
a brief but severe depression set in, to 
be followed by several years of pros- 
perity which finally ended with the 
crash in 1929. But we have heard many 
warnings that the shock of changing 
from war to peacetime production after 
World War II is bound to be far more 
severe. This is true because the present 
conflict is more of a total war than was 
World War I. Many new industries 
have never made anything but weapons 
of war. What will happen to them? 

All these questions also are faced by 
the people of Britain. Britons no longer 
fear the Nazis, but they have not for- 
gotten the years of business depression 
following World War I. They want to 
be convinced that the British factories 
will not close down when peace comes. 

One attack on the problem of want 
has been outlined ‘by a committee 
headed by Sir William Beveridge, well- 





National Planning for Jobs 


known economist. [he Beveridge Ke- 
port seeks to make certain that no one 
in Britain, willing to work while he can, 
is without income sufficient to meet at 
all times the essential needs of himself 
and family. (Note chart.) Beveridge 
would expand Britain’s already elabo 
rate social security system. 

Funds for this system would be de 
rived from three sources: contributions 
of workers, of employers, and from the 
national treasury, which would furnish 
a little more than half. The benefits 
paid would depend on the cost of living 
in Britain at the end of the war. There 
would be a flat rate of benefit for a flat 
contribution by a person. That rate 
would be high enough to enable the 
person receiving it to live decently with- 
out any other income. This would differ 
sharply from the present American sys- 
tem, under which both contributions 
and benefits are based on the wages 
received by the insured person. 

Of great interest is the Beveridge 
provision for children’s allowances, 
which would be paid directly from the 
national treasury. Many families have 
more children than they can afford to 
raise. British experts say this is the first 
big reform needed to help make parent- 
hood easier. 

Other British postwar planners would 
back up the Beveridge attack on want 
with a 20-year plan to pull down the 
slums and build healthful towns, and 
an expansion of educational and health 
services throughout the nation. 

Edward Hulton, founder of Picture 
Post, remarks that the sensible person, 
after studying all the plans to rebuild 
Britain, will demand, “Can we afford 
this?” The answer, he says, “depends 
not on the amount of money we have 
got, but on the extent of the real wealth 
(coal, iron, machines and workers) of 
Britain, and the use we make of it. In 
other words, it depends, not on any old 
ideas about money, or public finance or 
budgets. . . . It depends on the size of 
the real national income, that is, on the 
output of goods and services; and on 
the way in which this is distributed. 























and Security 


“The important point about the New 
Economy,” he concludes, “is that money 
must be employed so as to secure, first, 
that our physical resources are distribu- 
ted in the fairest and most efficient 
way, and secondly that employment, in- 
vestment and consumption are main- 
tained at the highest possible level. . . .” 

In his broadcast speech of March 21, 
1943, Prime Minister Churchill spoke 
of making “state enterprises and free 
enterprises both serve national interests 
and pull the national wagon side by 
side.” ‘This indicated that the govern- 
ment intends to team up with private 
business to insure a high level of pro- 
duction in postwar Britain. 


Plans for Prosperity 


A tew months after the Beveridge 
Report was issued, President Roosevelt 
sent to Congress two reports by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. One 
of the reports was a 400,000-word book 
dealing with the past, present and fu- 
ture of our Social Security program. The 
other report proposed a postwar indus- 
trial setup to provide jobs for all. It 
suggests Government “partnership” with 
business in certain large industries, and 
also proposes a larger degree of Govern- 
ment supervision of business to make 
sure that a high level of production is 
attained by private industry. 

Full employment during the war has 
convinced Americans that unemploy- 
ment is unnecessary. They know that 
wartime jobs have been created by tre- 
mendous governmental expenditures for 
war materials. Fully half of our re- 
sources have been used to make instru- 
ments of destruction. Why not use these 
resources after the war to produce 
goods and services needed for healthy 
and happy living and to provide jobs for 
all? The NRPB believes this can be 
done. But it feels that some govern- 
mental aid and regulation of industry 
will be needed to assure jobs for every- 
one. And it believes that a permanent 
Federal Works Administration should 
employ all persons who cannot be given 
jobs by private industry. 
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Chart by Pictograph Corporation for ‘“‘The Beveridge Plan,’ Public Affairs Committee pamphiet. 


BRITAIN’S BEVERIDGE PLAN PROVIDES FOR CITIZENS’ NEEDS FROM BIRTH TO DEATH 
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POSTWAR WORLD: UNIT 22 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 





Critics of the NRPB reports don’t 
accept the proposition that private in- 
dustry requires governmental super- 
vision or “partnership.” They contend 
that Government interference in the 
past has prevented private enterprise 
from expanding and providing more 
jobs. Congress has since abolished the 
NRPB and set up its own postwar plan- 
ning committee. Many business groups 
also are busy on postwar plans. The 
problems of providing full employment 
after the war will be considered in fu- 
ture articles in this series. Now, we will 
give attention to the NRPB report on 
Social Security. 

Here are the NRPB recommendations 
for strengthening and extending the so- 
cial security system: 

1. Federal grants to states for the aid 
of the aged, the blind, and dependent 
children should be increased. The poor- 
er states should receive more Federal 
money than the wealthy ones. 

2. Old age insurance should be ex- 
tended to employees of nonprofit cor- 
porations, agricultural and domestic 
workers not now covered. Insurance 
benefits would be increased, and part 
of the costs of old age insurance would 
be drawn from general tax revenues in 
the Treasury. 

3. The present state-controlled unem- 
ployment insurance system should be 
taken over by the Federal Government 
so that benefits paid to all jobless per- 
sons would be the same throughout the 
nation. Higher benefits should be paid 
and they should continue for 26 weeks. 

4. Disability insurance should be pro- 
vided to insure workers against time 
lost due to sickness or accidents. 

The NRPB also favors steps to assure 
the nation of a healthy, well-educated 
youth in the future. The Board says 
that the first medical examinations of 
Army draftees showed that more than 
40 per cent of the draftees were unfit 
for general military service, and more 
than a quarter were unfit for any type 
of service. The NRPB wants increased 
public health services in every county 
to eliminate all diseases, disabilities and 
premature deaths which are prevent- 
able. It also recommends: 

A health program for mothers and 
children in clinics and schools; protec- 
tion of farm and factory workers from 
accidents and disease; assurance of 


medical care for all regardless of where 
they live and how much money they 
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Chart by Pictograph Corporation for ‘‘The Beveridge Plan,” Public Affairs Committee pamphlet. 


earn. This can be accomplished, the 
NRPB explains, by Federal grants to 
states and counties for the building of 
hospitals and the training of doctors 
and nurses. The Board steers clear of 
the touchy subject of “socialized medi- 
cine,” but it does suggest that the Fed- 
eral Government cooperate with private 
doctors on a plan to enable the patient 
to pay according to his ability. 

The fact that 20 per cent of the peo- 
ple of military age have less than a 
fourth-grade education indicates, ac- 
cording to the NRPB, that our educa- 
tional system needs strengthening in 
certain states. It also recommends that 
the Government provide funds so that 
every youth who is mentally qualified 
can go through college if he wants to. 

In June, 1943, a bill providing for a 
sweeping extension of our Social Se- 
curity system was introduced in Con- 
gress by Senators Robert F. Wagner 
(Democrat of New York) and James E. 
Murray (Democrat of Montana), and 
Representative John D. Dingell (Demo- 
crat of Michigan). The bill accepts, 


#* REFERS TO UNEMPLOYMENT ONLY. 


and goes furthef, than the recommenda- 
tions of the NRPB. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell _ Bill 
would not only strengthen the protec- 
tion given to workers now covered by 
the Social Security Act, but would ex- 
tend the program to cover the 15,000,- 
000 to 20,000,000 workers now ex- 
cluded. In addition, it would include 
all members of the armed forces on their 
return to civilian life, whether or not 
they were covered by Social Security 
before they went into the service. (See 
February 14-19, 1944, issue: “Shall We 
Expand Social Security?” ) 

The present Social Security program 
now collects an estimated $1,400,000,- 
000 annually. Senator Wagner’s mea- 
sure would increase the amount by at 
least $6,000,000,000. It would levy a 
12 per cent tax on payrolls, to be shared 
,equally—6 per cent by the employer and 
6 per cent by the worker. The Senator 
says that this tax increase would aid in 
fighting inflation by making deductions 
now from the workers’ wartime wages 
to be repaid later in peacetime benefits. 
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STORMOVIKS POISED FOR TAKEOFF FROM GRASSY PLAIN. 


The RED FALCONS 


RUSSIA’S MIGHTY AIR FORCE 


In 1935, Charles Lindbergh 
visited Russia and Germany, 
and observed the aviation pro- 
grams in both countries. When 
he returned, Lindbergh re- 
ported that Germany had a 
mighty airforce, and that Rus- 
sia’s airforce was “beneath con- 
tempt.” 

Lindbergh’s statement was 
believed by many millions of 
people. At that time, he had a 
big influence as an aviation ex- 
pert, not only in the United 
States but throughout the world. 

But soon other experts began 
to make statements about Rus- 
sia’s air force, and they did not 
agree with Lindbergh. In 1937, 
Liddell Hart, British military 
authority, wrote: “The Soviet 
Russian airforce is the strongest 
in Europe.” 








When Germany attacked Rus- 
sia in 1941, the world realized 
Russia was ready in the air. 

On all fronts, Russian planes 
have taken a tremendous toll of 
the Luftwaffe. The Red Falcons 
(Soviet Air Force) shot down 
the latest and best fighters and 


bombers Germany had _pro- 
duced. 
Russia has two single-seat 


fighter planes which are a match 
for any German aircraft. 

The MIG-3 is a low winged 
monoplane of the Spitfire class. 
It is powered by a 1,250 h.p. 
liquid-cooled Mikouline engine. 
Built largely of plastics, the 
MIG-3 has a top speed of 380 
m.p.h., and mounts two 20 mm. 
cannon, two .30 cal. and two .50 
cal. machine guns in the cowl. 

The YAK-1 resembles the 





Sovfoto 
PLASTIC-BUILT MIG-3 FIGHTERS ARE CAMOUFLAGED TO ESCAPE 
OBSERVATION WHILE GROUNDED ON SNOW-COVERED FIELDS. 

























By Norman V. Carlisle 


If a pilot wants to make his 
plane go twice its speed, he 
does not double the horsepower 
output of his engine. Instead he 
octuples it—or increases it 
eight times. 

* * * 

The Air Service Command, 
the supply and maintenance 
unit of the Army Air Forces, is 
doing such a good job of get- 
ting damaged planes back in 
the air, that the percentage of 
grounded planes in overseas 
theaters has reached an all-time 
low — less than 4 per cent. 

#2 

The Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration is planning a na- 
tional airport system that will 
include the building of at least 
6,000 airports in the U. S. 

* e » 


A flight leader isn’t as broken- 
hearted as he may look when 
he goes into “crying position.” 
When he curves his elbow over 
his bowed head, he is simply 
telling members of his flight 
formation that they have failed 
to understand his signals, and 
matters are in a “tearful state.” 

* ” . 

The Jenny, famous World 
War I fighter plane and barn- 
stormer of the ’20s and ’30s, 
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Small Fry Flies 
Wesley L. Stoddard, of 


the 9th Army Air Force 
Flying Training Detach- | = I 
ment, Fort Stockton, Texas, a 1 
tells a remarkable story of 4 Court 
his ten-year-old son. | 2 Black 
This ten-year-old is such > on th 
a good flyer that several in- | je him | 
structors who have flown Se F. Si 
with him have remarked: ' The 


“If only my cadets could ' servet 

















British Hurricane. It has a 1,300 
h.p. engine which gives it a 
400 m.p.h. speed. Firepower is 
provided by two 20 mm. can- 
non, and four .55 cal. machine 
guns. 

These are the two fighters 
which made scrap metal out 
of Germany’s Messerschmitt 
109Es, Heinkel 113s, and 
Focke-Wulfs. These Russian 
fighters also shot to earth such 
German bombers as the JU-87, 
and the still faster JU-88. 

Probably the’ most famous of 
all Russian aircraft is the deadly 
Stormovik IL-2, a dive bomber- 
attack fighter. This plane was 
developed to fit the Russian 
idea of blitz warfare, where 
low-flying planes work hand in 
hand with army units to smash 
enemy concentrations of tanks 











fly like that.” All 
He flies a Piper Cruiser, tthe | 
with specially _ built-up a predo 
pedals which he can reach i. Those 
with the help of plenty of ee) 
cushions. He does pylon q : 
eights, lazy eights, chan- Be recog 
delles and precision spins : ; 2. 
with more skill than most sion ( 
commercial pilots show. custoc 
His dad is trying to get admis 
the CAA to permit the kid effect, 
to solo. metho 
* ie 
was often humorously referred ciatior 
to as having OXpower rather it inte 
than HORSEpower, because its group 
engines were OX5s, famed for ton. £ 
their wearability. 4 
* ~ on a k 
Capt. Richard Alen, of Aus- 3 —— 
tralia, set a transatlantic speed con 
record flying a B-24 Liberator 5. J 
between Montreal and Britain the ris 
in 11 hours and 35 minutes, such a 
This cut 21 minutes from the ss List 
previous record made by Capt. - and di 
M. B. Barclay of Perth, Scot- < contril 
land, in a Lancaster. » good. 
_ Stitutic 
or artillery. The Stormovik is ies Consti 
armed with several machine 4 each d 
guns and cannon. It is so heav- | decisia 
ily armoured in every inch of | body « 
the plane’s vital spots, that the “HP and cr 
Germans are able to pump Sis bas 
streams of bullets into it, with- F Jehova 
out bringing down the plane. Gy tiple i 
Some Stormoviks are especially ~ pl . 
developed as anti-tank planes, 3 enc 
and armed with heavier cannon. 7 > Questi 
By December 1, 1942, Britain ee 
and the United States had sent | vided : 
about 3000 first line planes to % 2. C 
Russia. The figure by now, of | Massed 
course, is much greater. These 3 Vj 
planes, which Russia had used § ’ : 
so well, included Hurricanes, _ tices F 
Airacobras, Havoc A-20s, and™ - 4. Vi 





Mitchell B-25s. _ Section 
No wonder the Luftwaffe is} portanc 
having trouble over Russia to ations! 


day! F 5. Vi 


































































































Classroom Activities 


ce — Inside Washington (p. 8) 

4 In June of 1943, when the Supreme 
of » Court finished its year’s work, Justice 
Black was just completing his sixth year 
tale » onthe bench. Only two men preceded 
te © him in seniority—Chief J: ‘ce Harlan 
wn E F. Stone and Justice Owen Roberts. 
ad: » The remaining six justices had all 
ald served less than six years. 

j All the major decisions made during 
er, the 1942-43 session demonstrated a 
‘up | predominantly liberal tone of opinion. 
gr | Those decisions were: 

0 1. That Nevada divorces must be 
ang recognized by other states. 
ins 2. That in criminal cases, a confes- 
mal sion obtained from a suspect while in 
» custody, but before arraignment, is not 
get | admissible evidence. This decision, in 
kid effect, puts an end to third-degree 
methods of obtaining a confession. 

3. That the American Medical Asso- 














ferred ciation violated the anti-trust laws when 
rather it interfered with Group Health, Inc., a 
sé its group medicine association in Washing- 
d for ton, D. C. 
4. Exclusive contracts between net- 
works and radio stations were declared 
| = unconstitutional under the anti-trust law. 
Pte 5. Jehovah’s Witnesses were given 
sritain the right to refuse to salute the flag, as 
nutes! such an act is contrary to their religion. 
m the List the above decisions on the board 
Capt. and discuss with the class whether each 
Scot- contributes essentially to the common 
good. If the class is studying the’ Con- 
= stitution, discuss what portions of the 
vik is . Constitution are involved in coming to 
achine each decision. For example, the Nevada 
heav- decision was based on Article IV of the 
ich of body of the Constitution, the “full faith 
at the and credit” clause. The second decision 
pump is based on Amendment V. In the 
with- Jehovah’s Witnesses decision, the prin- 
— ciple is clearly one of religious liberty, 
ecially a Amend tL 
planes, ie Se 
anno. 4 Questions for Discussion: 
Britain 1. How is the Supreme Court di- 
id sent | vided as to opinion at present? 
ines a 2. Can any of the present justices be 
ge *7 classed as conservative? 
} ail = ~— 3. What is the attitude shared by Jus- 
icant | tices Frankfurter, Jackson and Reed? 
. a | 4. Why is the Interstate Commerce 
section of the Constitution of such im- 
affe is portance in present-day court interpre- 
sia tO=y ‘tations? 


5.5. Which is stronger, the legislative 








or the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment, according to Justice Frankfurter? 
According to Justices Black and 
Murphy? 

The Third French Republic (p. 7) 


This article should be read through 
by the class and then, before discussion 
begins, the foreign article “France: Her 
Time Has Come” should follow. To- 
gether they present a sharply contrasted 
and tragic picture of the follies of 
France and of the terrible price she is 
now paying for them. 

The outstanding Frenchman who has 
lived through all the, Third Republic 
and who is, in part, responsible for its 
fall is Marshal Philippe Pétain. In The 
New Yorker, of February 12 and the 
three issues following, Janet Flanner 
presents a long biography of Pétain, 
which covers also the Third Republic. If 
this series is available to your class, 
recommend it to their attention, and a 
for a report on it. Nothing could more 
clearly show the decadence of France 
than the cheice of such a leader as the 
cold, conservative, royalist, defeatist 
Marshal. 

Commenting that the Third Republic 
was established as a temporary setup, 
Miss Flanner makes an interesting com- 
parison when she says: “The terrible 
situation which the new Third Republic 
faced in the autumn of 1870. . . was 
practically duplicated in what the dilap- 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(March 20-25 Issue) 


Economic System. 
| Gardening Is Wa: Work: Home i 
Producers Must Fill the Fruit and 
Vegetable Gap. 
Postwar World Unit: 23. Demobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 


Langsam. 
A Know Your World: The Netherlands. | 
Inside Washington: Politics and the 
Congressional Revolt, by Creigh- 
ton J. Hill. 
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idated Republic was up against in the 
summer of 1940. . . . The German war 
machine under Bismarck was an early 
model for the one under Hitler. . . . 

70, too, as in 1940, there were high 
French officers who did not believe in 
democracy but had a lot of strange faith 
in defeat.” ‘ 

The curious blindness of France is — 
best illustrated perhaps in her belief 
in the Maginot Line. This fortification, 
undoubtedly strong as far as it 
began at the Swiss border and ran 
to the Belgian border. No line was 
built across the Belgian border. Thus 
all of northern France was open to in- 
vasion through Belgium, as even a child 
could see by a glance at the map. This 
false sense of security is even more 
amazing in view of the fact that Ger- 
many had invaded France by the same 
route in 1914. 

One factor which kept France weak 
and disunited after 1919 was an un- 
steady financial system. The French 
government had issued reams of paper 
money which had steadily depreciated. 
Yet rather than tax the people again 
their will to establish a sound c 
the government and the French 
clung to the stubborn hope that some- 
how Germany -would or could pay 
enough in reparations to shore up the 
French treasury. Finally, the crisis 
became so great that Poincare was. 
called in “to save France,” and by 1980 ~ 
finances were fairly sound again. Bek 

Many books have beer written about 
the fall of France. One of the most 
vealing, both from the standpoint of 
gifted individual Frenchman, and 
the picture it gives of despairing ¢ 
fusion is Flight to Arras. This book by” 
Antoine de Saint Exupéry was pt 
lished in 1942 by Reynal. Paris Une 
ground by Etta Shiber tells a gr 
deal of the sufferings of the people 
Paris immediately before and dur 
the German occupation. This ace¢ 
of an American woman’s part in help 
ing young men to escape out of Franes 
is thrilling to read. It was published & 
Scribner’s in 1943. A Thousane 
Fall, by Hans Habe, Harcourt B 
1941, tells the semi-fictional story 0 
French soldier whose officers 
gave him a chance to fight. 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. Was the fall of France 
tirely to Nazi military might? - 


















~ groups was France di- 

d during the Third Republic? 
» 8. What weaknesses of the French 
laws of 1875 contributed 


French disunity? . 
4. What is a coalition?, What is gov- 
mment by coalition? What happened 
the French ministry when a coali- 
a apart? 
5. Why were the ‘pag people so 


7. What kind of defense did the 
French Have against a blitzkrieg? 


France: Her Time Has Come (p. 5) 


The French Consultative Assembly 
met with General Charles de Gaulle 
Algiers on February 29. Previous to 
that meeting, members of the Assembly 
Visited as many chapters as possible of 
the Fighting French, or France For- 
ever organization. The chapters pre- 
‘sented to the delegates detailed reports 
for the guidance of the Assembly in the 
Algiers meeting. Many of these reports 
ay came from the undeiground, 
and will help to shape the future deci- 
sions and policies of the French Com- 
mittee for National Liberation. As the 
wishes of the French people in France 
Ey more clearly understood and de- 
‘fined, the French Committee can more 
surely assume its rightful place among 
‘the United Nations. Recognition by the 
American and British governments will 
‘also accomplish this end by giving de 
Gaulle and his followers a more authori- 
tative position than they have occupied 
during the past two years. 


[= 1. What are the things which the 
_ French value most highly? What has 


2. Why do Frenchmen speak of 1940 
the “year of shame?” 
%. Why did certain groups of the 
ench people support Marshal Petain? 
4. When did the French under- 
ound begin to organize and work ac- 
? What events encouraged it? 
5. What do the two groups — Liberté 
ad Combat-—stand for? 
6. How has the underground been 
ble to influence the French Commit- 
for National Liberation? 
. What is the Consultative Assem- 
How is it organized? What are its 
for the future? 
What are the vital problems which 
‘confront the Fourth Republic? 


Your World: Belgium (p. 15) 


elgium was not an independent 
n y until 1831. Previous to that time 


wis 


state in Napoleon’s empire, the king- 


dom of the Netherlands, and at last an 
independent kingdom. Under its first 
ruler, Leopold I, Belgium adopted the 
most liberal constitution in Europe. 


During the early days of its history, 


Belgium was one of the most brilliant 
centers of European civilization. It was 
the setting of the great Flemish school 
of painting which began with Jan Van 
Eych in the early 1400s and ended with 
the death of Peter Paul Rubens in 1640. 
At the same time, the University of 
Louvain produced a renowned group 
of European scholars, several great sci- 
entists, and the best craftsmen in the 
textile trade. The Flemish cities were 
the most important trade centers of 
northern Europe. It was an intelligent, 
prosperous, peaceful, and comfortably 
bourgeois country. Belgium stil] retains 
many of those characteristics today. In 
their moderation, good sense, aptitude 
for practical matters, and love of com- 
fort, the Belgians greatly resemble their 
neighbors in Holland. 

Point out on a wall map the Flem- 
ish and Walloon territories of Belgium. 
Locate the cities of Ghent, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Malmedy, and Bruges. Show 
the route of the invading armies, from 
Aachen, Eupen, Malmedy, across Bel- 
gium in an advance which terminated 
at Liege, protecting the Meuse. The 
gallant armies held back the Germans 
from over-running France during the 
days while the French and British 
armies were rallying. 

Show why Antwerp would be in- 
valuable to the Allies because of its 
strategic situation with relation to the 
North Sea, the Channel, France, Eng- 
land, and Germany. 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. What are the two enemies which 
Belgium has always had to fight? 

2. Describe the shape of Belgium, its 
topography, and give its size and popu- 
lation. 

3. What are the racial, language, and 
religious differences between the Flem- 
ings and the Walloons? 

4. How have these worked to Bel- 
gium’s disadvantage? 

5. What factors make Belgian farm- 
ing difficult? How have these been over- 
come? 

6. What are the principal industries 
of the BelgiansP_ 

7. What happened to the Belgians 
after the second invasion of the Ger- 
mans? 

8. What has Belgium done to carry 
on the war against Germany? 


The President and Congress (p. 3) 


The Administration and Congress 
have been at odds on the question of 
taxes for some time now. When Secre- 


tary Morgenthau made his tax recom- 


mendations to Congress he asked for © 
$10,500,000,000. The House Ways and © 
Means Committee declared that this — 
amount would be “oppressive to tax- = 
payers and dangerous to the national | 
economy” and “would threaten the sol- — 
vency of all business and undermine its © 
ability to provide jobs when the war — 
ends.” Congress then considered a sales ~ 


tax, to which the President was opposed, = 


since a tax on necessities would fall 
hardest on those least able to pay. 7% 
Knowing that the President would in — 
all probability veto a sales tax, Con- 4 
gress then drew the present bill, calling 7 
for but $2,315,000,000 in new taxes. 

Clearly both the Administration and 
Congress was responsible for the formu- ~ 
lation of tax policies. The Treasury De- ~ 
partment knows what the nation is 
spending for the war and how the 
money is allocated. However by the = 


Constitution’s terms, bills for internal ~ 


revenue originate in the House; there- — 
fore it is the responsibility of Congress 
actually to draw and pass upon all tax © 
bills. Consequently, although Congress ~ 
may be blamed for the form of a tax bill, 7 
the’ Administration may also be blamed ° 

for not having assumed responsibility © 
of winning support for a more “realistic” 
program. 

Appoint a group of students to find 
out how municipal taxes are raised in | 
your community. They will need to © 
know who draws up the budget, who 
studies it, who decides upon the amount ~ 
of taxes to be paid, and how taxes are | 
collected and the money allocated for 
spending. They should know what part § 
the mayor, council, the board of asses- © 
sors, and the city tax collector's office 7 
play in the procedure. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. What comment of President Roose-— 
velt’s made Senator Barkley angry © 
enough to resign? 3 

2. What happened after the Presi- 7 
dent vetoed the tax bill? a 

3. What future results may this in- § 
cident have upon relations between the ~ 
President and Congress? 2% 

4. On what other points have they™ 
disagreed? ¥ 

5. How is'the income from Social ~ 
Security taxes regarded? What has this * 
to do with the tax dispute? 3 

6. What political consequences might © 
result from the break between the Presi- | 
dent and the Democratic party leader-~ 
ship. 





Key to “Know Your World Week” : 


_L..Who’s Who: 6, 3, 4, 1, 2, 5. 

Il. France: 1-c; 2-a; 3-a; 4c; 5-c, ~ 
Hil. Jobs and Security: l-c; 2-c; “= 
4-b; 5-c. 

IV. Right Words: 1-T; 2-T; 8-F; 4-F; 
V. The President and C Congress: 1-5 
2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-c. 
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' OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


If there is a crippled boy or girl in 
your school, everyone is eager to help 
| him. Be sure that your students know they 
> can help crippled children all over Amer- 
= ica by buying Easter seals from the Na- 
tional Society for ~Crippled Childrgn, 
» Elyria, Ohio, between March 9 and April 
| 9. Seals cost a penny each or $1 for a 

sheet of 100. Pennies and dollars will help 

handicapped children to get well, go to 
© school, play with other children, and learn 
= how to earn a living and do useful work. 


* * * 


Mr. Joachim Joesten believes the de- 
» mocracies can do business with Russia. He 
© tells why we must and how we can in 
= What Russia Wants. He presents Russia 
| asa strong, able power with claims which 
— must be met when peace comes: He ex- 
| amines recent statements and events for 
| evidence of Russian policies in Germany, 
© Poland, Baltic and Balkan states, Near and 

Par East. 

= ~ Mr. Joesten writes realistically, with a 
= background of experience and study. Read- 
© ers need not accept all his conclusions, 
© but his facts and reasoning will make them 
© think intelligently on crucial issues. ( Duell, 
| Sloan & Pearce, $2.50) 


« * * 


i 


“The German people have ever been the 
arch-conspirators against civilization” in 
= spite of “decent elements” among them. 
© tn his book, What to Do with Germany, 
| Mr. Louis Nizer supports this contention 
| and proposes the following international 
) methods for dealing with the Germans for 
E the good of themselves and of the world. 
j an sovereignty must be suspended 
= until they earn the right to it: There 
| should be no peace treaty with Germany 
[mow. There must be military occupation 
for an indefinite period. Criminals must 
be punished, group leaders without trial, 
others after indictment in international 
P courts or those of countries where they 
Committed crimes. Then other countries 
| Must set up a system to prevent German 
= aggression, speed economic and financial 
© feconstruction, and educate Germany to 
join civilized nations. Here is one man’s 
/ inion, of considerable interest, though 
| Many of its recommendations will meet flat 
edlisagreement. ( Ziff-Davis, $2.50) 

* * #* 

Professor Gaetano Salvemini and Pro- 
essor George LaPiana speak with author- 
on What to Do with Italy. Both men 
ite without political or religious bias. 
pthey disect the Italian situation and judge 
mt in terms of avowed United Nations prin- 
ples and aims, because they believe it 
sential that the handling of particular 

Sblems squares with general purposes. 
Mey fear that maneuvers of British and 
trican diplomats are heading toward a 
tist regime in Italy with only Mussolini 
tarded. Mussolini did not create Fas- 
Bankers, industrialists, large land- 
is with the encouragement of the 
lic clergy and the approval of respon- 
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sible leaders in both England and the 
United States did. There is danger that 
these same forces will perpetuate it now. 
Professors Salvemini and LaPiana explain 
how we can escape this danger, and de- 
scribe their hope for Italy tomorrow. 
( Duell, Sloan & Pearce, $2.75) 
* * * 

Inter-American Education, A Curricu- 
lum Guide, an Inter-An — an Demonstra- 
tion Center Project prepared by Effie G. 
Bathurst and Helen K. Mackintosh, is a 
highly useful pamphlet. Briefly and com- 

‘tly it suggests study content for units 
i:ym the primary school to the teachers 
college level, activities, problems, teaching 
aids and resources, and evaluations. Good 
charts, maps, and photographs of class ac- 
tivities. (Write to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 15c) 

Mee oak 


Three new Public Affairs Pamphlets give 
facts ofi questions that are sure to come 
up in your classroom. 

Do you know — Who will get out of the 
armed forces first? Will there be jobs for 
allP What educational opportunities will 
be open for ex-service men? The answers 
are in When I Get Out Will I Find a Job? 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, pamphlet No. 86. 

Do you know — What Happened in De- 
troit— and Why? How your community 
can avoid similar disturbances? Earl 
Brown discusses these questions in Why 
Race Riots? Lessons from Detroit, Pam- 
phlet No. 87. 

Do you know — What the OPA is do- 
ing to help you? Why wages must be 
held. down? How you can stop black mar- 
kets? Read The Smiths and Their War- 
time Budgets, by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
Pamphlet No. 88. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. Single 
pamphlets, 10c; any 12, $1. List of those 
in print is on back cover of each pam- 
phlet. 

* * # 


Young people of today inherit the earth 
and the fulness thereof. They can explore 
riches handed down to them from the past 
in a delightful annotated list of “readable” 
books compiled by a committee of young 
people’s librarians in the New York Pub- 
lic Library, for the American Library As- 
sociation, A Goodly Heritage. Here are 
books on nature, geology, astronomy, ex- 
ploration, and archeology. Books, too, that 
tell how man has made the world more 
“beautiful . . . harmonious . . . significant 
3 ee a a . «» livable... 
neighborly ... promising. -. .” Books that 
record’ man’s thoughts and hopes and faith. 
(American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 25c) 

*“ * #* 

School or Job is a fifteen minute sketch 
of a round table discussion among aver- 
age-citizens — a high school boy, a parent, 
an employer, a school teacher, a clergy- 
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use you can easily adapt it to conditions 
in your own community, National Child __ 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., N.Y.C., — 
will send a free copy for inspection. Indi- 
vidual scripts, 5c; special rates for larger 
orders. 


* * * 

In A Cooperative Economy; A Study of’ 
Democratic Economic Movements, Benson 
Y. Landis surveys the growth of véluntary 
cooperation among ucers and consum- 
ers during the h years since it was 
initiated by a group of twenty-eight 
“crazy weavers” in Rochdale, England. He 
summarizes also compulsory cooperation 
imposed by legislation and government 
agencies in this country. Depression and 
war have brought increased government ~ 
control, and after the war Mr. Landis an- 
ticipates further extension of state authority 
in economic matters. He is strongly op- 
posed to state control on the ground that 
it easily becomes “remote control . . . sub- 
ject to the vagaries of political winds.” 

The cooperative movement preserves in- 
dividual freedom under self-imposed con- 
trols. It is being used now in forty nations 
by an estimated 100,000,000 persons. Mr. 
Landis urges more cooperation on an inter-— 
national scale and earnest, widespread 
study of the voluntary joint producer-con- 
sumer solution of world economic ills. 
(Harper, Special Cooperative League Edi- 
tion, $1.00.) 


New Materials on Russia 


American Russian Frontiers: An American 
Approach to Common Understanding, No. 
9 in Survey Calling America 
Series (50c a copy), includes 100 pages of 
maps, drawings, photographs and text in 
which a score of experts examine Amer- 
ican-Russian relations in the postwar world. 
A “must” issue. . 

A large sheet of pictures and text, In-_ 
dustry in the U.S.S.R., suitable for posting 
or notebook use, is obtainable from The 
American Russian Institute, 56 W. 45th 
St., N. Y. 19, N. Y., for 10c, with dis- 
counts for quantities. 

You'll be convinced that families are — 
much the same the world over, after you 
study the sixteen pictures, size 8% x 11, in 
the picture portfolio, The Life of a Family 
in Russia, published by the East and West 
Association, 40 E. 49th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., 
50c. The Association has done two com- 
panion series, one for China and one for 
India, available at the same price. 

From the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc., 232 Madison Ave., — 
N. Y. 16, N. Y., you can obtain two pam- 
phlets: A Family of Nations; The Soviet 
Union (Price, 10c): and Drama in War- 
time Russia (Price, 15c). - : 
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Every NEW High School Student 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK 


Th 
shane, 
, 
| Megh Schoot: 

THE NEW STUDENT HANDBOOK FOR: 
| Sate tater Sonia’ Atigh dete 


% Junior High School Freshmen 
% High School Sophomores 





Clipped from the N. Y. Herato TriBune 


You can help solve the problem mentioned im this 
clipping by introducing “Hi Phere, High School” 
to your students. 


Here’s a freshman handbook that tells the new studcant © 
just what he or she wants to know .. . written in the @ 
student’s own language . . . the kind of thing freshman 
assembly programs just can’t provide. 


CONTENTS OF 
NEW FRESHMAN HANDBOOK 


“Hi There, High School” 


bee 


W. showed the manuscript of this student handbook ~ 
to a number of teachers before we published it and | 
asked for their suggestions and criticisms. A few con- © 
structive suggestions were offered and are incorporated — 
in the book. But what impressed us most was the fact 
that they all were enthusiastic about the book, said it 
would fill a longfelt need. 


gy meng LINE * . * * * 


sad aia. 7 A FEW FACTS ABOUT THIS BOOK: 


QUIET, PLEASE. 
The Author 


to approach high school; school 
it. 


THE TRAFFIC SYSTEM. 
Rules for corridor traffic; warnings for hit-and- 
run drivers and “road hogs.” 


student-teacher relation- 


The fir 
Sack” i 
more, : 
safe on 

She \ 
fight, w 
all fous 
every G 

She I 
at Tern 
wrecka; 

But s 
chin to. 


Use of the library; making study hall count. 
PROPERTY RIGHTS. 

Respect and care of schoo! property. lockers, 

classroom equipment, and campus. 
HMEADS—YOU WIN! 

How to study; choosing schoo! courses: part- 

time jobs. 


The Contents 


CHEERS FOR THE TEAM. 
Sportsmanship from the sidelines and on the 
team. 


GET IN THE Swim! 
Participation 


in extra-curricular activities; serv- 


Manners at schoo! parties and dances. 
REPRESENTATIVE-AT-LARGE. 
Student conduct in public: street, bus, movie and 
soda-shop manners. 
BEST FOOT FORWARD 
Personal and rsonality; makin 
appecrance pe Y 9 


THE FOLKS BACK HOME. 
Home life; family cooperation and fun, 


Breezy illustra- 
tions like this in- 
sure student in- 
terest im every 


It’s full of real down to 
earth information every 
new student wants to 
know but just won't ask 

+ ». written in bright. 
style . .. tells 
what to do and what not 
to do without being 
preachy. (See list of con- 
tents at the left.) 


breezy 





It’s written by Gay Head 
who writes SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S most 
populer weekly student 
feature—Boy Dates Girl 
. . . Gay Head received 
more than 5,000 letters 
from high school stu- 
dents last year... . 
She’s talked before thou- 
sands of high school stu- 
dents and really knows 
her audience. 





It’s handy pocket size—~ 
fits into boy's po 

and girl’s handb: ; 
they’H keep it handy all 
the time—72 pages of in= 
formation they want t 
have—just 3144” x 6= 
has room for student 
fill in his program, 

er number, etc.—very # 


“tractive green cover 


lots of bright ill 
tions inside. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP SOS 


—Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES— 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


y/ ¢ 


in quantities of 
10 or more 


Order a copy for every new student 


USE THIS HANDY 
RDER COUPON > 


i ench $s for 
handbook “H! THERE, HIGH SCHOOL.” Send them postpaid to: 





copies of your new student — 
@ copy 
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The fireworks are all over. The “Sad 
Sack” is nearly home. A few minutes 
more, and she'll put her crew down 
safe on a friendly field. 

She went out this morning full of 
fight, with her belly full of bombs... 
all four motors roaring defiance at 
every German in Italy. 

She hammered the Nazi railyards 
at Terni, and left them a tangle of 
wreckage. 

But she had to take a few on the 
chin to do it. 


Ist LT. DONALD J, JUSTER, | Ist LT. JOHN D. JOYCE, 
&. Albans, N.Y. Air Medal | Griffith, indiana. Air Medal 
with 9 Oak Leaf Clusters. | with 10 Clusters, Distin- 
Bombardier of the Flying | guished Flying Cross rec- 
Fortress the “Sad Sack”. | ommended. P-38 Pilot. 
“T'll say an escort of fighter | “I’ve helped escort the ‘Sad 
es is a mighty sweet | Sack’ on many a bombing 
sight to see! It’s like the | mission .. . and seen Don 
oid Wild West movies— | Juster bullseye his bombs 
When the wagon train is/ on plenty of Jerry objec- 


Guardian Angels 


When the escort fighters picked her 
up, the “Sad Sack” was on the spot... 
straggling behind her formation, with 
one engine knocked out by flak... 
trying to fight off a Focke-Wulf pack 
that was swarming in for the kill. 

The sweetest sight her crew ever 
saw was that escort of P-38’s ... 
screaming down to the rescue with 
their noseguns squirting fire . . . chas- 
ing the Jerries out of there or shoot- 
ing them down in flames. 

That’s why bomber-men call them 
“Guardian Angels”, these escort 
fighter planes. For they bring back 
bombers and bomber crews to fly and 
fight again! 

And that’s the kind of team you'll be 
on when you wear A.A.F. wings... 
Pilots, Navigators, Bombardiers, Gun- 


’ ners, doing their job sogether ... flying 


and fighting for the team, “the great- 
est team in the world!” 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


MEN ad OF 17... 


You can get ready now for your P aon 


on the great A.A.F. ing team. Go to 
the nearest Aviation te et Examining 
Board ... see if you can qualify for the 
Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. If you 

ualify, you will receive the Enlisted 

eserve insignia . . . but will not be 
called for training until you are 18 
or over. 


When called, your special aptitudes 
will be studied further to determine 
the type of training you will receive. 
For the A.A.F. not only builds a com- 
bat crew from the pick of the crop, 
but carefully selects for each position 
the man with the best capabilities for 
the job... and then adds the thorough 
training which makes this all-star 
team the world’s finest. 


Prepare yourself in advance by tak- 
ing C.A.P. Cadet Training as pct by 
your local Civil Air Patrol. Also see 
your High School Sie yp nes or adviser 
about recommended courses in the 
Air Service Division of the High School 
Victory Corps. Both afford valuable 
pre-aviation training. 


(Essential workers in War industry or Agriculture 
—do not apply.) 


For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply 


at the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board in any Office of 
Naval Officer Procurement, or at any Navy Recruiting Station; 
or, if you are in the Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard 
cess «through your commanding officer .. . 
‘“QEEP’EM FIVING!¢ @dvertisement has the approval of the Joint 
oe «Army Navy Personne! Board. 


surrounded by Indians and | tives. And I want to tell 
cavalry rides to the ou that’s when teamwork 
Tescue! Bombers and fight- | pays off... teamwork that 
es, working together, make | makes theA.A.F.the ‘great- 
the A.A.F. an unbeatable | est team in the world’! 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 


ARMY A/R FORCES 















































How the Army Air Forces use 
high-level precision bombing to strike 
deep in the heart of the Axis. 


Smashing the enemy where he works 
hurts him where he fights! It shuts off 
his supply of materiel, cripples his 
fighting forces. 

Targets are selected beforehand—the 
exact factory, power station or other vital 
point that is to be destroyed. And that’s 
where high level precision bombing 
comes in—a technique pioneered by 
Americans and aah possible by the 
American development of the high- 
flying, long-range heavy bomber 
and precision bombsight. 

Armed to the teeth with heavy 
caliber machine guns, another 
American “first,” bomber crews in 
giants like the “Flying Fortress” and 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


PRECISION BOMBING—Fourth in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill 








and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


“Liberator” ferry enormous loads of the 
desired type bomb to the target area in 
broad daylight. 

Approaching at high altitude, and 
flying with evasive tactics to avoid anti- 
aircraft fire, the pilot prepares to go 
into the “bomb run.” Here the bom- 
bardier takes control of the plane. 
Steering it until he centers his target, 
he engages the automatic drive which 
pilots the plane, in co-operation with 


g 





the bombsight, to the bomb release 
oint with critical nicety, drops the 
uae precisely on the target. 


That's Victory in the making by the 
combat team of men and planes. 


* * 7 
Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Research 
made possible the first commercial produc- 
tion of 100 octane aviation fuel and sup- 
plied it to American Military Aviation .. . 
giving our fighting aircraft new speed and 
range, and a great tactical advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. 

Today, more Shell 100 octane avia- 
tion fuel is supplied to aircraft engine 
manufacturers, for critical test and 
run-in purposes, than any other brand. 

And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from Englan 
over Germany. 
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BELGIUM — Down But Nof Out 


HROUGHOUT her history, the lit- 

tle land of the “unconquerable” Bel- 
gians has fought against two powerful 
foes — Man and Nature. She has won 
the struggle against an unfriendly Na- 
ture and is now winning the more 
exacting fight against Man. 

Belgium, triangular in shape, lies on 
the northwest coast of Europe. The 
long side of the triangle on the south 
rests on France, the base to the east 
lies against Luxembourg and warlike 
Germany, and the third side to the 
west borders on the Netherlands and 
the shallow North Sea. The country has 
a frontier of 831 miles and an unbroken 
seaboard of 62 miles. By her geographic 
position, Belgium forms the natural 
meeting ground of the nations of west- 
ern Europe and also, unfortunately, 
their battleground. For this reason, she 
has been called “the cockpit of Europe.” 
~ Belgium is the most densely popu- 
lated country in Europe, averaging 712 
people to every square mile /The popu- 
lation is divided into two well-defined 
groups, the Flemings and the Walloons. 
They are differerit in race and language, 
and inhabit separate regions. The Flem- 
ings, occupying the northern half of the 
country, speak Flemish, a tongue closely 
akin to Dutch. They cling to Flemish 
traditions. The Walloons, dwelling in 
the southern part, speak French, or 
more correctly Walloon, which is a 
dialect of French, and generally adhere 
to French culture. French is the lan- 
guage of the educated classes, but 
the Flemish-speaking people are in the 
majority. Belgians of both stocks are 
predominantly Roman Catholic. 


Twin Mother Tongues 


The rivalry between the two racial 
groups has been Belgium’s major domes- 
tic headache, French was the political 
language until 1870 when, as a result 
of vigorous agitation on the part of 
the Flemings, Flemish was given an 
equal footing. Today, Belgium is nomi- 
nally bi-lingual, having two official 
languages. Through a series of laws, 
the administration’s language was or- 
dered to be Flemish in Flanders, French 
in the Walloon region, and both lan- 
fuages in the capital, Brussels./Thus 
most of the cities and provinces have 


*aFlemish name and a French one. 


In their struggle with Nature the 
Belgians have reclaimed strips of land 
ftom the sea by means of dykes, have 
fertilized sand dunes and sterile waste- 

. They have even been forced to 
lear whole forests to extend their cul- 





plivable areas. Every foot of ground is 
made to produce the utmost possible. 
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soil. The land was many times con- 
quered ;but her people were never de- 
feated. Caesar, in his Gallic Wars, com- 
menting on the valor of his various 
enemies, gave first place to the Belgae 
(the Belgians).s After the Napoleonic 
Wars, Belgium became part of the 
Netherlands. *On October 14, 1830, 
she proclaimed her independence. Her 
neutrality and inviolability were guaran- 
teed by all major powers, including 
Prussia. This treaty was broken by Ger- 
many in 1914 when she invaded the 
kingdom. 

The country became a victim of Ger- 
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The yield per acre is the highest on the 
continent. Even so, Belgium is unable 
to supply enough food for all her peo- 
ple and depends on imports from other 
countries. Her chief crops are wheat, 
barley, oats, rye and sugar beets; also 
the internationally famous variety of 
cabbage, scientifically called Brassica 
oleracea gemmifera, known as Brussels 
sprouts, which originated in Belgium. 
Three times as many Belgians are 
engaged in industry as in agriculture. 
The mineral wealth of Belgium is pro- 
portionately larger than that of any 
country in the world. The principal 
products are coal, zinc and lead. The 
rich coal supply of the Walloon region 
stokes the furnaces of mdustry. With 
this coal, and imported iron, Belgium 
produced, before the war, close to four 
million metric tons of steel annually. 
The country also has textile, cement, 
and glass industries, and in peace time 
Antwerp ranked first among the dia- 
mond cutting centers of the world. 


Land of Invasions 


The history of Belgium was shaped 
by her geographic situation. Romans, 
Franks, Burgundians, Spaniards, Aus- 
trians, Frenchmen, Dutchmen have at 
various times held sovereignty over her 
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man aggression for the second time on 
May 10, 1940. The Belgian Army, a 
half-million strong, fought gallantly until 
May 28,. when, completely encircled 
and having exhausted all means of de- 
fense, it surrendered to the Nazis who 
greatly outnumbered them. King Leo- 
pold III, who led his troops, has since 
been held by the Germans as a prisoner 
of war. The Belgian government fled 
to London and from there it is pro- 
moting the war effort as one of the 
United Nations. 

As the hour of invasion nears, Bel- 
gium may again become a _ biattle- 
ground. It may serve as one of several 
roads into the Reich. The valleys of 
the Meuse and Sambre offer the best 
military routes leading from Holland 
and Germany into France. The Ger- 
mans have used them in both World 
Wars. The fortresses and important 
strategic points of Liege, Namur and 
Mons are in this region. 

Belgium's cities, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Bruges, Ghent — have been celebrated 
since the Middle Ages for the beauty 
of their architecture, for the bells of their 
churches. The bells are silent today, 
but soon they shall ring again, proclaim- 
ing to the world the rebirth of Belgium 
— free and uncenquerable. 
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STREAMLINED 
STOUT 





. 
—— | 
Dre. ca A / af wt 
Bill Stout 
HAT will your postwar plane 


look like? William B. Stout, now 
hard at work designing planes for the 
future, is the man who can tell you. 
One of the most colorful men in Ameri- 
can industry, he has, for more than 20 
years, been contributing his inventive 
genius to American manufacturers. 
Born in Quincy, Illinois, on March 
16, 1880, Bill Stout had a burning in- 
terest in aviation while he was still in 
his teens. It led him to the aviation 
editorship of the Chicago Tribune in 
1912. In 1916, he became chief engi- 
neer of the Aircraft Division of Packard 
Motor Company, and two years later 
he went to Washington as technical ad- 
viser to the National Aircraft Board. 
There he stated his then-revolution- 
my theory that if a wing is the only 
lifting surface of an airplane, why ex- 
pose any more than the wing? He suc- 
@eded in designing, and in selling to 
the government, the first internally 
braced plane of veneer and wood. This 
founded the Stout Engineering Labora- 
tories, which built the first all-metal 
Hansport plane, and the first American 
tmmercial monoplane, the famous Bat- 


Bill Stout is primarily a mechanical 
f@igineer with an irreverence for the 
past and an impatience with the future. 

He scoffs at conventions, industrially 
@eaking, and has a reputation for hav- 
ig let hardly a single industry escape 

his insistence that methods “ain’t 
Meessarily so.” He built a passenger 
M@tomobile that was ten years ahead 





@its time. He built the first stream- 
ited, lightweight, high speed, gas- 
Given train of welded-steel tubing and 
mailed it the Railplane. In 1931, he said 
Air Age was here, and built his 
Sy Car I. 
Now this genius of our day, who 
with his hands what he conceives 
Mth his slide-rule mind, is working on 
mee designs for postwar planes, the 
Mocar, the Helicab, and the Roadable 
yeane. 













Outshines \. 


the Sun 
.. . in Testing Rayon Fabrics 


Loe probably noticed on occasion that a favorite dress or shirt has 
faded after you’ve worn it a few times outdoors in the sunlight. Today, it is 
possible to tell in advance whether fabrics have sufficient color fastness to 
sunlight. This is done by thorough testing in a machine called the “Fade- 
Ometer,” pictured above. 


The Fade-Ometer produces concentrated midsummer “sunshine” under 
controlled conditions, making it possible to simulate in the laboratory 
a degree of light exposure equal to months of normal wear. 


Here’s how a rayon fabric takes the “Sunlight Test” . . . Swatches of the 
fabric to be tested are placed in the Fade-Ometer, and the strong rays 
are turned on. The swatch must now remain in the machine for a number 
of hours depending upon the use for which the fabric has been designed. 
For example, a fabric intended for draperies, sports shirts or play clothes 
would remain in the Fade-Ometer much longer than a fabric designed for 
coat linings or party dresses. After the required length of time in the ma- 
chine, the color appearance of the swatch must remain unchanged, in order 
to pass the test. 


The only way to be sure that your clothes have passed. the “Sunlight 
Test” is to look for informative labels, such as the Crown* Tested 
Tag, on the clothes and fabrics you buy. 


Have your teacher send to the address below for an inter- 
esting free leaflet “Guide to Color Fastness in Today’s 
Fabrics,” which tells about the “Sunlight Test” and seven 
other color fastness tests in detail . . . with illustrations. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. Ios 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


© Reg. U. &. Pat. Of. ° 





A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 
This seal is awarded only 
to fabrics containing 
CROWN Rayon, after 
they have passed the 
CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 
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French Press and Information Bureau 


FRANCOIS DE MENTHON 


RANCOIS DE MENTHON is a 

mild-tempered, slight man. He was 
a professor of political economy in the 
law school of the University of Nancy. 
On the side, he founded and directed 
the magazine Social Right. He has de- 
veloped into a daring leader of the 
French underground, a man on whose 
head the Germans placed a prize of one 
million francs—about $20,000. 

During the blitz in France, de Men- 
thon fought as a volunteer, was taken 
prisoner. Escaping, he settled in un- 
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occupied France. He founded Liberté, ¥ 
the first resistance movement in southern 









Who's Who 





O* a strip of subtropical, fertile land 
along the coast of Palestine live 
580,000 Jews who have turned their 
patch of the time-worn Bible land into 
a modern state of 2,300 factories, 4,000 
small shops, and a sparkling, modern- 
istic city named Tel Aviv (Hill of 
Spring), whose population already is 
larger than Jerusalem’s. The Jews own 
6 per cent of Palestine, on which 
streamlined cooperative farms produce 
200,000 tons of grain and 200,000 
tons of oranges a year, and chemical 
plants do a lively business in potash, 
toluene, and bromine. The community 
is managed by the powerful executive 
board of the Agency for Palestine, 
headed by Dr. Chaim Weizmann. 

A stocky, bald man, with keen eyes, 
sharp features, a goatee, and a marked 
resemblance to Lenin, Dr. Weizmann is 
the organizer and guiding spirit of Zion- 
ism—the movement to establish a Na- 
tional Homeland for the Jews in Pales- 
tine. His belief is that “pride in a 
glorious past is of value only if it serves 
as a spur to the hard task of rebuilding 
a happier future.” 

The Jews in Palestine today owe 
some of their prosperity to the fact that 
























France. It merged with Petites Ailes to have b 
form the strongly-de Gaullist Combat, ing Pie 
an organization co-directed by de Men- ton, fo 
thon and composed of students, profes- F landi 
sors, and professional men. Combat Boissor 
bears the weight of the underground, French 
along with the trade unions’ Liberation. and ar 
In March, 1943, all patriot units fused Commi 
into the Council of Resistance, whose death 
members represent all parts of France, ponem¢ 
all political parties. The Council smug- some of 
gled de Menthon to England. Finally the All 
reaching Algiers, he was unanimously in Afri 
elected Commissioner of Justice on the 4. Ai 
French National Committee of Libera- daily a 
tion. He formed the advisory commit- Algiers, 
tee which prepared plans for civil or- darts fr 
ganization in France during the in- ers and 
vasion. Then he formed the special undergr 
purification commission whose duty is Capes 0 
to “clean the house of France” by Channe 
sweeping out all traitors. De Menthon he tells 
says: “It is not a question of venge- about n 
ance, but of patriotism. We have suf- fications 
fered too much not to demand sanc- ments. ; 
tions and a purge of the handful of teportin; 
Frenchmen who have led us into such risings ¢ 
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France 
(Concluded) 


have been retired. Several men, includ- 
ing Pierre Pucheu and Marcel Peyrou- 
ton, former Ministers of Interior, Pierre 
Flandin, former Premier, and Pierre 
Boisson, former High Commissioner of 
French West Africa, have been arrested 
and are awaiting trial for treason. The 
Communists want immediate trial and 
death sentence; the Allies urge post- 
ponement of trial until after the war, for 
some of the accused are men with whom 
the Allies dealt when the U. S. landed 
in Africa. 

4, Arming the Underground. Almost 
daily a French agent boards a. plane at 
Algiers, parachutes into France at night, 
darts from village to village giving ord- 
ers and collecting information from the 
underground, and then, if lucky, es- 
capes over the Pyrenées or across the 
Channel and returns to Algiers. There 
he tells French military headquarters 
about new German factories and forti- 
fications, or abvut sabotage achieve- 
ments. Lately these agents have been 
reporting that the Germans, fearing up- 
risings of French patriots, have evacu- 
ated civilians from the Mediterranean 
and Channel coasts, have trained spe- 
cial corps to wreck French cities, have 
ordered all men 16-65 interned in pris- 
ons the moment invasion starts, and 
have begun a strong campaign to crush 
the underground. The underground 
must have arms if it is to aid the Allies, 
but so far the Allies have not attempt- 
ed to send arms by. parachute. 

5. Allied Recognition. Finally, and 
most important, there is the problem 
of Allied recognition of the National 
Committee-and-Assembly as the pro- 
Visional government of France, and its 
acceptance as a full member of the 
United Nations. Only Russia has grant- 
ed such recognition. The U. S. has as- 
$ured the Committee it will never again 
deal with Vichyites, and the Commit- 
tee is represented on the Allied Medi- 
ferranean Commission. But Britain and 
the U. S. recognize the Committee only 
as the authority for French overseas 
possessions, not for France itself. 

As the invasion of France draws near, 
recognition of the National Committee 
becomes imperative if chaos inside 
France is to be avoided. Realizing this, 
Prime Minister Churchill recently con- 
ferred with: de Gaulle at Marrakesh. 
The Allies will probably soon issue a 
military directive which will recognize 
the National Committee by announcing 
that aid will be given the underground. 
They are expected to concede that the 
National Committee - and - Assembly 


shall manage civil affairs in the freed 
© areas of France, On this basis the shat- 









ptered house of France can be rebuilt. 
SFor France, 1944 is the Year of Action. 



































HOURS OF ENERGY 


FROM A DELICIOUS BREAKFAST 
BUILT AROUND NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT, 
THE NATURAL WHOLE WHEAT ENERGY-CEREAL 


No hollow feeling half-way through morning, if you start out on a breakfast 
like this: Your favorite fruit juice, Nabisco Shredded Wheat with milk, 
sugar and prunes or raisins, followed by a glass of milk. That’s the breakfast 
to keep you going in high! Crisp, delicious Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a 





NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT 


contributes these 
essential food elements: 





1. PROTEINS for ‘strength 

2. CARBOHYDRATES for energy 
3. VITAMIN B; alds digestion 

4. IRON for blood-building 

5. PHOSPHORUS for strong bones 














@ Baked by Nabisco... 
National Biscuit Company 








rich source of food energy, one of the 
Basic 7 foods our Government ad- 
vises for wartime well-being. You'll 
love the sunny ripe-wheat flavor of 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. Have it 
tomorrow! 


“THE WHOLE WHEAT TREAT” 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Richmond K. Turner — U. S. 


58-year-old Rear Admiral Richmond 
Kelly Turner is champion of Navy-Air- 
force-Army cooperation and Commander of 
Amphibious Forces in the Pacific. Born in 
Oregon, reared in California, “terrible Tur- 
ner” graduated fifth in his class at An- 
napolis. He served on battleships during 
World War I, won his wings at Pensacola, 
commanded aircraft squadrons of the 
Asiatic Fleet, served on the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, became assistant chief of 
staff of the U. S. Fleet in 1940. Turner 
won the DSM and Navy Cross for landing 
and supplying the “amphibians” who cap- 
tured Guadalcanal. There he planned the 
invasion of New Georgia from jungle head- 
quarters, went on to invade the Gilberts 
and the Marshalls. 


Ivan Konev — Russia 


Recently made marshal and awarded the 
coveted Order of Suvarov for encircling 
anid crushing ten German divisions in the 
Dnieper bend, 46-year-old, square-faced, 
bald, Ivan S. Konev is a personal friend 
of Stalin’s, a rifle and tank expert, com- 
mander of the Second Ukrainian Army. 
Born near Archangel, of peasant parents, 
Konev became a lumberjack at 12. Called 
into the czarist army, he revolted against 
his officers, was arrested and exiled. At 21, 
he was delegate to the 5th All-Union Con- 
gress of Soviets, and in 1931 he was a 
member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. Since 1941 he has liberated Orel, 
Belgorod, Kharkov, Dniepropetrovsk and 
Kirovograd. 


John M. Hancock — U. S. 


As assistant to Bernard Baruch, John M. 
Hancock has helped draw up the blue- 
print whereby the U. S. is to switch from 
wartime to peacetime production. Baruch 
and Hancock are co-authors of a plan to 
cancel war orders, have recommended ap- 
pointment of a work director to find jobs 
for World War II veterans and demobi- 
lized war workers, and of a surplus prop- 
erty administrator to dispose of materials 
in war plants. Republican John Hancock is 
a native North Dakotan who lives in 
Scarsdale, N. Y. He is a lawyer, an indus- 
trial banker, a partner of Lehman Broth- 
ers, and a director of several other firms. 


Roy Hendrickson — U. S. 


Roy F. Hendrickson is World War II’s 
Herbert Hoover. As U. S.° Director of 
Food Distribution, his job is to curb waste 
and manage food reserves so that the U. S. 
temains the best-fed country in the world 
while helping to feed the world’s hungry 
millions. He joined the Department of the 
Interior in 1933, became in turn the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s director of per- 
sonnel, head of the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
Ministration, and chief of the Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. There he han- 
dle? 114 million dollars, bought 550 mil- 


lion pounds of foodstuffs a month for Lend- 


SLease, Red Cross, and reserve stockpiles. 


Mess Table Alphabet Soup 


The American ear is listening today 
attentively to strange Army and Navy 
jargon. 

Familiar in the past was CINCUS, 
which stood for Commander in Chief 
of the U. S. Fleet. But even that’s 
changed now. Admiral King changed it 
to Cominch. Here are some more official] 
abbreviations now appearing in the 
news: 

Navy 

Cincpac—Commander in chiet, Pacific 
fleet 

Cincasiatic—Commander in chief, Asia- 
tic fleet 

Cinclant—Commander in chiet, Atlantic 
fleet 

Secnav—Secretary of the navy 






BB—battleship 
CV—aircraft carrier 
CR—cruiser 

CL—light cruiser 
CP—command post 
CA—heavy cruiser 
SS—submarines 
PT—motor torpedo boat 


Army 
CO—commanding officer 
USAFFE-U. S. Far East Army forces 
CG—commanding general 
PX—post exchange 
OP—observation post 
CofS—chief of staff 
PRO-—public relations officer 
OD-—officer of the day 
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A "FEATHER MERCHANT" 
A MARINE WHO RUNS A 
BUSINESS ON THE SIDE ? 
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WHAT SHORTS HAVE MORE ROOM IN THE 
* SEAT THAN A MIDGET ON A STUDIO COUCH? 


ANSWERS 


Men of 17—Wear Wings! Join the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve! 
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VITUS DAVENPORT IS A 
SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED 
ARMY BEO. YES? NO? 
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SLUGGER BATS 
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Keep You in STEPPING OUT 


Are you pints out on dates . . . big evenings 
because of those teen- -age 

pests — salle B hickies? Don’t do it! Whenever 
recur CONCENTRATED Poslam Ointment 
prove your friend. It will quickly help to 

pon the redness and peel off the rough, unat- 
tractive layer of externally caused pimples. Apply 


before making up or leave on overnight. Use 
Poslam to soothe other itchy irritations, too — blis- 
ters, abrasions, athlete's foot. 50¢, all drugstores. 
FREE SAMPLE. Send postcard. Poslam, Dept. 11-B, 254 
W. 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Build thie authentic %’’ 
“CURTISS” 





Way of Getting 
PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 


Flight Theory, Design, Construction, Split-Second 
Sementtion of tapertant War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build’ 


Send Se for Latest Catal Sateting 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training ey r Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 


CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
4508D7211 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Scholastic advertisements are guides to 
education, health or fun. They are worthy 
of your attention. Please remember to men- 
tion Scholastic when writing to advertisers. 











1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 





1. Francis (_) French underground 
Darnand leader 
2. Chaim ) Inventor of electronic 
Weizmann id 
gri 
8. Lee 
De Forest ( ) Founder of Interna- 
| 4. Henei tional Red Cross 
. ms ( ) French fascist 
; — ( ) Leader of Zionism 
6. Francis ( ) Chief Justice of the 


de Menthon Supreme Court 


ll. FRANCE: HER TIME HAS COME 


Underscore the correct phrase. 
1. After France fell, the French Par- 
handed over its governing 
rights to: (a) Marcel Peyrouton; (b) 
Pierre Flandin; (c) Henri Petain. 

2. The number of trained soldiers in 
the French Underground is believed to 
be about: (a) 100,000; (b) 1,000;-(c) 
10,000. 

8. The French National Committee 
of Liberation is now in: (a) Algiers; 
(b) London; (c) Tunis. 

4. Communists have asked the 
French National Committee for author- 
ity over: (a) the budget; (b) foreign 
affairs; (c) production. 

5. De Gaulle has granted autonomy 
to the French mandate of: (a) Tunisia; 
(b) Morocco; ‘(c) Syria and Lebanon. 


ill. NATIONAL PLANNING FOR JOBS 
AND SECURITY 


Underscore the correct phrase. 
1. In 1943, Americans working in 


war plants numbered about: (a) l,- 
000,000; (b) 10,000,000; (c) 17,000, 
000. 


2. After World War I there were ten 
years of: (a) prosperity; (b) depres- 
sion; (c) alternating periods of both. 

3. The largest share of the social se- 
curity fund proposed in the Beveridge 
Report would be paid by: (a) govern- 
ment; (b) workers; (c) employers. 

4. The National Resources Planning 
Board recommended that the social se- 
curity system be extended to include: 
(a) miners, (b) farmers; (c) factory 
workers, 

5. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill 
would increase the social security tax 
on wages to: (a) 3%; (b) 5%; (c) 12%. 


IV. THE RIGHT WORD 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 








1. A cagoulard is a French fascist 
2. Acetone is used in smokeless pow- 
der. 

3. Thyrotron is a French Under- 
ground slogan. 
4. U.H.F. 

Front. 


means United Home 


V. THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
Check the WRONG phrase. 


1. The Constitution provides: (a) 
that Congress shall “lay and collect 
taxes”; (b) that tax bills shall not be 
subject to veto by the President; (c) 
no limitation on the President’s right 
to veto bills. 

2. In his tax veto message, President 
Roosevelt: (a) opposed the cancelling 
of the increase in Social Security taxes; 
(b) criticized Congress’ failure to sim- 
plify income tax forms; (c) recom- 
mended that Congress pass a new bill 
raising $16,000,000,000 in tax revenue. 

8. Following Senator Barkley’s 
speech: (a) Senate Democrats accepted 
his resignation as majority leader and 
re-elected him unanimously; (b) his 
resignation as majority leader was re- 
jected by Senate Democrats; (c) Presi- 
dent Roosevelt urged him to recon- 
sider his decision to resign as majority 
leader. 

4. Leading up to the present clash 
between the President and Congress 
were the President’s vetoes of: (a) 
the soldier-vote bill; (b) the anti-sub- 
sidy bill; (c) the tax bill. 

5. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion: (a) handles government crop 
loans; (b) is in charge of price-support 
programs -for farm crops; (c) directs 
the price-control work of the OPA. 


@ READING SIGN POSTS 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Leach, Margaret, Reveille in Washing- 
ton, Harper, $3.50. Chapter XI, “The 
Great Army of the Wounded.” 

The following pamphlet material can be 
obtained free from your local Red Cross 
Chapter: 

Facts, Publication No. ARC — 1116. 

The Story of the Red Cross, Publication 
No. ARC — 626. 

Questions and Answers, Publication No. 
ARC — 1121. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Chaim Weizmann (him vits min) 

Eniwetok (@ né wé tdk) 

Saipan (si pan) 

Haute Savoie (6t sa vwa) 

toluene (tél & én) Light, colorless 
liquid distilled from coal tar, used in manu- 
facture of dyestuffs. 
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First Down 


Coach (to freshman trying out for 
team): “Yes, I think I see a football 
player in you.” 
Butch (proudly): “Is it my shoulders?” 
Coach: “No, it’s your upper lip. I 
think I see a first down there.” 
. N. ¥. Post 
Argument of Rationing 


Teacher: “That's the sixth time you've 
made 100 on your arithmetic homework 
this term!” 

Grocer’s Son: “Yes, Dad’s getting bet- 
ter since he’s had all that ration point 
practice.” 


$64 Question 


Ernie Pyle, famous war-front col- 
umnist told this story on himself during 
his recent vacation in the United States. 

“Since I’ve been at home, I still wear 
my heavy gray G. I. socks because I've 
gotten used to them and they are com- 
fortable. But they aren’t any bargain 
to look at. Which takes us back to a 
Mtemark a passenger made on the Clip- 
per coming home a couple of months 
ago. My socks are always tumbled half- 
way down to my ankles, because they 
are too high and heavy to wear garters 
with, so I just let them sprawl. 

“A naval lieutenant had been sitting 
for three days across the aisle from me, 
where he couldn’t help but stare at my 
focks. Finally, on the third afternoon, 
when we'd all had time to get friendly 
ind fresh with each other, he said, ‘You 
inow, I’ve spent the whole trip trying 
W figure it out. Are those G. I. socks 
fing up or long underwear coming 
down?’ ” 


Try It! 


Former Ambassador Joseph E. Davies 
was having his picture taken on the ‘set 
of Mission to Moscow. Asked how he 
ilways managed to smile for the photo- 
Paphers, he answered: 

“All you have to do is say ‘cheese.’ 





Hs an automatic smile. 
Coronet 


— 





SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


~The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
Miions is the most unique, remarkable, impressive 
Md beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It fairly 
for a special album worthy of it, such as we 
lve published. It’s a very fine album of 34 pages. 
Wer designed by a famous artist. Arrangement 
Mistic and practical, telling the history of each 
honored nation. It is FREE to sincere approval 
ts. Just. send 10c for mailing expenses. 
{ State whether you desire approvals of the 
States or foreign stamps or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 











GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


h Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 805. 





WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Congressional opposition to 
Administration culminated in resignation of 
Senate majority leader, Alban Barkley, who 
denounced the President for accompanying 
his veto of $2,315,000,000 tax bill (first 
tax veto in U. S. history) with a note that 
charged Congress with providing “relief for 
the greedy.” Congress overrode veto 299- 
95. Democrats unanimously _ re-elected 
Barkley leader. Senate adopted Bankhead 
resolution extending life of Commodity 
Credit Corporation through June, 1945. 

Miscellaneous. First Federal seizure of 
municipal utilities occurred as Army took 
over Los Angeles water and power system 
to end a strike crippling 159 war plants. 
Following Baruch reconversion report, 
Brigadier General Frank Hines and Wil- 
liam Clayton were appointed respectively 
re-employment director and surplus war 
property administrator. 


WAR ABROAD 


Asia. By-passing battered Truk, U. S. 
task force razed Tinian and Saipan in 
Marianas, 1,300 miles from Tokyo. Re- 
vised figures on Truk raid showed 40 Jap 
ships sunk or damaged. U. S. destroyers 
shelled blockaded Rabaul, New Britain; 
Kavieng, New Ireland; and Duke of York 
Islands. In wake of Pacific defeats, Tojo re- 
shuffled Japanese cabinet and retired army 
chief Sugiyama and navy chief Nagano. 

Russia. In Lake Ilmen region, Soviet 
sky troops captured Staraya Russa and 
Dno on road to key bastion of Pskov. In 
White Russia, General Rokossovsky opened 
new offensive by capturing Rogachev on 


road to Minsk. In Ukraine, Red tanks and | 
infantry under General Malinovsky recap- | 


tured iron center of Krivoi Rog after sav- 
age house-to-house fighting. 

Italy. As Americans fought in heavy 
snows to seize one-third of wrecked Cas- 
sino, Allies at Anzio withstood German six- 
division counter-attack, killed 7,000 Ger- 
mans on fringes of beachhead, prepared for 
third Nazi assault. 

Toward Invasion. Africa-based bomb- 
ers and largest number of Britain-based 
planes ever used smashed ball-bearing and 
fighter plane factories in central and south- 
ern Germany and Austria. Germans coun- 
tered by raiding London 13 times. 

International. Churchill in Commons 
speech said Allies might not be able to de- 
feat Germany in 1944, that Germany plans 
air retaliations on Britain, that Allies hope 
to knock out Luftwaffe before invading 
Europe, that Tito is “outstanding Yugoslav 
leader,” that Russia’s western boundary 
claims were not unjust. Union of Polish 
Patriots backed by Russia created a Na- 
tional Council of Poland to speak for 
Poland in place of government-in-exile. 
Red claims on Finland were reported to 
be 1940 peace border and internment of 
German troops, with Red Army help if 
desired. 

Miscellaneous. Mohandas Gandhi's wife 
died. Argentina’s president-dictator Pedro 
Ramirez resigned when forced out by pro- 
Nazi group headed by Col. Juan Peron. 
Vice President Edelmiro Farrell became 
president. 








F ROM snow to 
sunshine there is no closed season for 
Good Pictures. To your soldier or 
sailor doing his duty “over there” your 
pictures are the visual symbols of the 
things he loves. 

Take each picture carefully. Preserve 
your present equipment, save vital film 
and make each picture a Good Picture. 


“Good: Pletwnes” 


This St-oame book- 
let is published by 
Argus to help solve 
the problems of 
exposures, lens, 
films, ete. Get your 
copy by sending 
25c to Argus, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 
Dept. Y. 

















Fans aud Kings 

Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 

Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 

55c up. Write today. Department P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE 
CATALOG 
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EVERY, 


SHOULD GET THIS BOOK! 


S ADD YEARS 
TO THE LIFE OF 
YOUR BAND 














INSTRUMENT 
* 
“ 40 PAGES 
Z 46 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
COVERS ALL 
MAKES OF 
INSTRUMENTS 


Your band instrument must last for the du- 
gation. That's why you need this new and 
helpful book,’‘How To Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” In no other book can you find such 
valuable and helpful information. Covers all 
makes and types of wind and percussion in- 
struments. 40 pages of instructions, 46 illus- 
trations, to help make your instrument last 
longer. Worth many times its 10c cost. Get 
yours at your Conn dealer's or send 10c today. 
Oe ES OE Mee ee ee ee 
C. G. CONN, Ltd.,320 Conn BLOG, ELKHART, IND. 


Send me____copies of “How To Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” Enclosed find 10c in coin or stamps for each copy. 
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STATE_ 














Official U. S. Marine Corps photograph 








INITIATIVE 


The dictionary will tell you that initiative is “ability 


for original conception and independent action.” And 


any coach—in any sport—will tell you that initiative 
is what distinguishes the trained athlete. Initiative 
has won many ball games. And initiative—developed 
in American sports—is helping to win America’s 
battles. The initiative that makes a good athlete is 


making good soldiers—and it’s showing on “score- 
boards” all over the world! 

* 
Whether you are working in a Victory Garden, col- 
lecting scrap or showing initiative in any other way 
on Uncle Sam’s team, keep fit by eating plenty of 
energy foods. One of the best is Planters Peanuts— 
a delicious source of stamina-building vitamins. 


BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAG 


Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— 


and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 


a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5e Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 


containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 
special sections, including a digest of military 


Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
15S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 








